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The Employment of Negroes in 
United States War Industries 
by 
Robert C. WEAVER 
Executive Director, Mayor's Committee on Race Relations, Chicago 


The exigencies of wartime production and the claims upon man- 
power have effected a marked change in the status of the Negro in 
war industries in the United States. This article examines the gradual 
development, since 1940, of the wider employment of Negroes, their 
increased occupations in semi-skilled jobs, and the consequent changes 
that have occurred in the relations between the trade unions and Negro 
labour. It goes on to draw a comparison between the situation of the 
Negro worker in this and in the last war and concludes with a discus- 
ston of the problems that will arise for the Negro worker in the iransi- 
tion from war to peace. The discussion of trends in trade union rela- 
tionships and other references to labour unions are based upon a paper 
by the author, ‘‘Recent Events in the Negro Union Relationship’’, 
which will be published in the September 1944 issue of the Journal 
of Political Economy. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


beens are many accounts of the impediments to the employment 

of Negroes in war industries of the United States.’ All the avail- 
able material reflects the fact that at the outset of the defence effort 
local white male and female labour was absorbed and outside white 
workers were imported in centres of early defence activity at the 
same time that the local Negro labour supply was not tapped to 
any appreciable degree. Few Negroes were trained for defence 
employment, and the majority of semi-skilled and skilled jobs 





1 The following articles are useful: ““The Negro’s War’, in Fortune, Vol. XXV, 
1942, pp. 79 et seg.; Lester B. GRANGER: “Negroes and War Production”, in 
Survey Graphic (New York), Vol. XXXI, 1942, Pp. 469 et seq.; Earl Brown and 
George LeIGHTON: The Negro and the War Grew Ye ork, 1942); "SociaL SECURITY 
BoarbD: Employment Security Review, Vol. I 
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remained closed to them. Certain industries, aircraft and machine- 
tool in particular, were openly discriminatory. Other industries, 
such as shipbuilding and ordnance, restricted coloured workers to 
the unskilled, heavy, dirty occupations. Long after white women 
were widely employed in war plants, Negro women were generally 
excluded.' 

As early as 1940 there were a few, isolated relaxations. Most of 
these were concentrated in traditional employment and found their 
expression in an increased acceptance of coloured mechanics in con- 
struction, a rise in Negro employment in iron and steel production, 
and the return of coloured workers to the more desirable domestic 
and personal service jobs.? As a result of growing economic necessity 
and mass pressure, the colour bars in defence training began to 
weaken in the North and West during 1941, and a few significant 
gains in Negro employment followed.* But progress was so slow 
that the author of the most penetrating study of the ‘Negro prob- 
lem”’ was pessimistic about the future employment trends as late 
as in the autumn of 1942.4 

It was, however, in 1942 that the beginnings in the trend 
towards Negro participation in war industries of the United States 
took place. In January 1942, non-white workers (of whom 95 per 
cent. are Negroes) contributed only 3 per cent. of the labour force 
in war plants; a year later they were 6.4 per cent. of the total. 
Since that time they have made up approximately 7 per cent. of 
the war workers. The really significant gains in employment and 
training were made in the second half of 1942. From July to Decem- 
ber 1942 inclusive, approximately 60,000 Negroes entered pre- 
employment courses and 13,000 entered supplementary courses. 
The registration rate of Negro trainees trebled in the 18-month 
period from July 1941 to December 1942. Most significant is the 
fact that Negro pre-employment trainees were concentrated in 
machine shops, aircraft, and shipbuilding—occupations from which 
they had been almost entirely excluded in the earlier phases of the 
defence effort... In 1943 over 112,000 Negroes enrolled and com- 
pleted war production training and related courses. 

Because of the earlier barriers to Negro employment, coloured 
workers did not participate in the mass migration to industrial 





1 For a detailed account of these developments, see the present writer’s ‘Racial 


Employment Trends in National Defense’, in Phylon (Atlanta, Georgia), Vol. II, 
1941, pp. 337-358; Vol. III, 1942, pp. 22-30. 

2 Thid. 

* For an account of these early relaxations, see the present writer’s ‘With 
the Negro’s Help’’, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CLXIX, 1942, pp. 696-707. 

4 Gunnar MyRDAL: An American Dilemma (New York, 1944), Chapter 19. 

5 Cf. Robert C. Weaver: “The ir oases of Negroes i in War Industries”, 
in Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XII, 1943, p. 391. 
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centres in the earlier phases of the defence effort. When, however, 
relaxations occurred, there was a wave of Negro migration to urban 
communities. In some respects, it was similar to the earlier move- 
ment during the war of 1914-1918, although it differed in two 
significant features. This time a large number of coloured men and 
women went to the west coast in response to the mounting demands 
for war workers in that region, and thousands of rural Negroes 
moved to southern cities. The movement of Negroes into industrial 
centres is continuing and seems destined to keep up as long as there 
are manpower shortages in our northern and western centres of 
production.’ 

Today there are over 1,000,000 Negroes in war plants. Although, 
the majority are concentrated in unskilled jobs, a sizable propor- 
tion are in semi-skilled jobs and occupations calling for a single 
skill only. Negroes have entered many new occupations: some are 
in young industries, such as aircraft; others are in established indus- 
tries which had traditionally been closed to them, such as machine 
tool production; a large number are in industries in which it had 
been traditional to limit Negro employment to unskilled and a few 
undesirable semi-skilled jobs. In this latter category iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, and automobile manufacturing constitute the most 
important examples. While the most significant development inci- 
dent to Negro employment is the rise in the number of coloured 
single-skilled and semi-skilled workers in industry, it is important 
to observe that some Negroes have achieved jobs as skilled workers.” 

These over-all trends indicate that just as the Negro emerged 
from the first world war with a foothold in unskilled jobs in heavy 
industry, so he will probably emerge from the present war with a 
foothold in semi-skilled jobs in many industries and with a place 
as a worker in a wide variety of industries and plants. But this 
development has been and is spotty. The relaxation of the colour 
bar in southern industry has been slow, and, as far as occupational 
advancement is concerned, there has been little general change 
during the war. In other sections of the country, there are many 
occupations, numerous firms, and a few industries which still remain 
closed to Negroes. Equality of opportunity for upgrading is still 
the exception rather than the rule. And Negro women are still 
discriminated against in many war plants where female labour 





1 It has been estimated that approximately 600,000 Negroes had migrated 


into industrial centres between Jan. 1940 and June 1943; 75 per cent. of these 

migrants moved after Sept. 1942 (“Negro Internal Migration, 1940-1943: An 

Estimate’, in A Monthly Summary of Events and Trends in Race Relations 

(Nashville, Tennessee), Sept. 1943, pp. 10-12). 

2 Robert C. WeAvER: “The Employment of Negroes in War Industries”, 
loc. cit., pp. 390-391, 391-396. 
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has been accepted. From the point of view of establishing new 
racial patterns in employment, much progress has been made in 
the last four years; from the point of view of equality of oppor- 
tunity without colour distinction, much remains to be done. The 
process of change continues in response to economic forces, and as 
long as the labour market remains tight, there will be additional 
relaxations in the colour line. Today, when there is virtually full 
employment of Negroes in our industrial centres, the problem is 
one of securing in-plant training and upgrading for Negroes already 
in war plants, transferring trained men from less essential work, 
and expanding employment opportunities for Negro women in 
industrial employment.! 


OccuPATIONAL TRENDS 


The employment of Negroes has two aspects. The first concerns 
the number of jobs and earnings and is becoming of less moment as 
a period of full employment is reached. The second relates to occu- 
pational and industrial distribution, the attitudes of employers and 
trade unions, and working conditions. Although it is now clear 
that the question of the kind of jobs is intimately associated with 
that of the number of jobs Negroes can receive in our economy, 


there has been but little detailed analysis of the qualitative aspect 
of the problem. One of the difficulties has been the paucity of data 
on racial occupational distribution. A second difficulty has been a 
tendency for many students to ignore the strategic and numerical 
significance of single-skilled and semi-skilled jobs in our present 
system of production. Thus in the literature of the subject, there 
are many references to the slight numerical advancement Negroes 
have made in highly skilled jobs and their continued concentration 
in unskilled jobs. Little attention is given to the intermediate occu- 
pations, nor is there appreciation of the true significance of such 
jobs for a labour reserve which has been generally limited to un- 
skilled employment.? This inclination to ignore semi-skilled occupa- 
tions has a long history in the economic literature of the Negro. 
In the writing of a generation ago, there was a tendency to lump 





1 “Negro women in many sections of the country are receiving non-defence 
jobs. This represents a replacement programme and is typified by the substitu- 
tion of coloured women for white girls at counters and drugstores. . . It also 
finds expression in an increase in the number and proportion of coloured women 
in | pod laundries, food packing, and clothing, industries which Negro women 
had entered prior to the defence effort. The marked increase in Negro employ- 
ment in clerical jobs by the Federal Government is also absorbing thousands of 
Negro women.” Robert C. WeaveR: “The Employment of Negroes in War 
Industries’’, loc. cit., note 27. 

2 A recent example of these tendencies is found in a release of the War Man- 
power Commission on 16 Oct. 1943, entitled: “‘Developments in the Employ- 
ment of Negroes in War Industries”. While it refers to skilled and unskilled 
occupations, it practically ignores single-skilled and semi-skilled production jobs. 
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all coloured semi-skilled workers into a skilled bracket and use the 
result to overstate the occupational progress of the Negro.' Today, 
there seems to be a bias in the opposite direction; the single-skilled 
and semi-skilled Negro is either ignored or erroneously classified 
as unskilled. 

There is a smaller proportion of workers in highly skilled jobs 
and a Jarger proportion in single- and semi-skilled work in war pro- 
duction than ever before. If the trend towards concentration of 
production in Jarge establishments continues, this emphasis upon 
the intermediate occupations will probably be extended. And there 
is little indication, at the present, that the smaller unit of produc- 
tion will make such a rapid come-back as to alter materially the 
present occupational distribution. Of course, peacetime operations 
will involve different products and there may be some modifications, 
but it seems safe to assume that the single-skilled and the semi- 
skilled worker will be much more important numerically in the 
post-war economy than he was before the war. Viewed in this per- 
spective, the use of Negroes in these intermediate occupations as- 
sumes a much greater significance than it has been accorded in 
the past. 

Before the war, the Negro was concentrated in a few heavy and 
dirty industries. In the South he had retained a place in construc- 
tion, but he was rapidly being displaced from the skilled jobs which 
had traditionally been his. By and large, racial occupational pat- 
terns in America had been determined by the colour caste system 
and its traditions. Once Negroes became established in a type of 
work, even when it represented a variation from the normal expres- 
sion of the colour caste system, they, as a group, tended to remain 
in it. Conversely, if it was traditional to exclude Negroes from 
certain jobs, these occupations became accepted as white men’s 
work. Any move to substitute coloured labour or introduce that 
labour into the occupation was opposed as a departure from the 
colour caste system. There was less resistance to Negroes’ doing 
hot, heavy, and dirty work than clean, light work. 

This was the pattern which generally existed in the United 
States when the defence effort got under way. Because about 75 
per cent. of the jobs in war industries required the services of trained 
workers, it soon became obvious that there could be no effective 
utilisation of the large reserve of unused and under-used Negro 
labour without drastic modifications in the colour occupational 
patterns. It was resistance to modifications of these patterns as 
much as opposition to the employment of Negroes per se that 


1 Cf. George E. Haynes: The Negro at Work during the World War and during 
Reconstruction (Washington, 1921), p. 58. 
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delayed the entrance of Negroes into defence industries. Many 
employers were willing to use coloured labour in unskilled and tradi- 
tional jobs but they were hesitant to use them in production capaci- 
ties which had not become traditional or to introduce them in estab- 
lishments where they had never been employed. Supervisory officials 
and foremen absorbed management’s attitudes and added their 
own prejudices. And past occupational patterns created vested 
interests in certain jobs on the part of white workers—vested inter- 
ests which had been accentuated during the extreme job competi- 
tion of the depression. Although the defence programme offered 
an economic situation favourable to the employment of Negroes, 
past practices and policies prevented the immediate integration 
of Negroes into war industries.' 

The importance of these past practices became apparent during 
the earlier years of the defence training programme. This was a 
programme designed to refresh experienced workers and train 
recruits for lower skilled and semi-skilled jobs. In most industrial 
centres there was a large reserve of Negro labour which met all the 
specifications for such trainees, save that of colour. They were not 
used. Finally the colour bar gave way. In certain northern and 
western cities this occurred in 1941; in the rest of the North and 
West it occurred in 1942; but in the South it was delayed until 1943. 

By the autumn of 1943 there had been significant modifications 
in the colour occupational pattern. In iron and steel the process 
was well advanced, and coloured workers had entered many new 
jobs, departments, and individual establishments. The aluminium 
industry, too, offered them a chance for advancement. In the vast 
shipbuilding industry well over a hundred thousand Negroes were 
employed. Some were in the highest skills; many more were in 
single-skilled and semi-skilled occupations. Gradually Negroes had 
found a place on the production lines of the majority of aircraft 
factories, and a few were in machine tool and machinery production. 
In ordnance, too, tens of thousands of Negroes found jobs; many 
were used on the production lines. Two significant things had 
happened. The Negro had achieved a place as a production worker 
in many new industries, and the Negro worker was no longer rele- 
gated only to the dirty, heavy, unskilled job. He had not achieved 
job equality but he was breaking through the old colour caste occu- 
pational pattern. He was establishing himself as a semi-skilled 
production worker. 

Although there are no over-all quantitative data available, 
such information as we have indicates that thousands of firms have 





1 For a more detailed account of this situation, see Robert C. WEavER: ‘With 
the Negro’s Help”’, loc. cit., p. 698. 
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either employed or upgraded Negroes for the first time during the 
past three years.! This action has been taken as a result of economic 
necessity, Government and community pressure’, and dedication 
to the war effort. It is obvious that in a situation of this sort, em- 
ployers have developed varying attitudes towards their Negro 
workers. Some are pleasantly surprised and plan to keep this new 
type of worker; others are resentful of being forced to take a step 
the soundness of which they still doubt; a few are holding on to 
their old attitudes and openly awaiting the return to “‘normalcy’”’ 
and the chance to rid themselves of coloured workers. In a situation 
as complex as this, no sound generalisations can be made. This 
much can be said: many employers have, through necessity, been 
exposed to taking on Negro workers; many will, if the general 
economic situation permits, retain a fair representation of Negroes. 
Today, a declining number of industrialists in the North and West 
or their spokesmen openly state that they do not want to hire 
coloured help; a smaller number reiterate their old statements 
that Negroes cannot do skilled and production work.’ Significantly 
enough, the American Management Association has issued an ex- 
cellent pamphlet on The Negro Worker, and enlightened personnel 
officials are devoting much attention to the development of tech- 
niques for introducing and integrating the Negro worker. 

In most northern and western industrial centres, there is little 
segregation of Negroes in union organisations, group hospitalisation 
and recreation (on company property), use of company facilities 
or work arrangements. Even in border communities (between the 
North and South) where public facilities are generally segregated, 
there have been instances where Negro workers have been employed 
in unsegregated set-ups. Where there is an appreciable number 
of Negroes employed, upgrading for Negroes (usually with ceilings) 
is now the rule rather than the exception. 

On the basis of 300 interviews with managements, the National 
Urban League reports that in 215 of the 300 plants Negroes are 
performing satisfactorily at all levels of skill; in only 9 plants were 
they said to be less satisfactory than white workers. Of the sample, 
84 per cent. declared that, on the basis of current experience, they 





1 The one writer has summarised some sample studies of recent develop- 


ments ZS my employment (see ““The Employment of Negroes in War Indus- 
tries’, loc. c1t.). 

? For an over-all description of Government activity in this field, see Leon 
A. Ransom: “Combatting Discrimination in the Employment of Negroes in War 
Industries and Government Agencies”, in Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XII, 
1943, pp. 405-416. 

’ For a different opinion, see reference to Dartnell War Production Service 
et by Wal A .THomas in “Pay Rolls or Relief Rolls?”’, in Opportunity 
New York), Vol. XXII, 1944, pp. 71-72. 
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would continue to use Negroes. A little over half the plants used 
Negroes in skilled jobs, and three quarters of them employed 
Negroes in semi-skilled jobs.!. A survey of 94 firms which hired 
coloured workers in Chicago yielded similar results. These plants 
employed some 500,000, about one tenth of whom were Negroes. 
Less than half of them had an experience of using Negroes from 
ten to thirty years; the majority had employed Negroes within the 
past two to four years. It is interesting that companies with long 
experience in hiring Negroes had introduced them in unskilled 
capacities; companies which introduced coloured workers during 
the current war started them in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 
Negroes are employed largely in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, 
with upgrading “going on constantly”, and with a small minority 
in skilled, technical, and supervisory capacities. The majority of 
firms covered felt that if Negro and white workers had the same 
selection and training, the production was the same.? 

Since both of these surveys are based upon information from 
firms which now employ Negroes, they tend to give an over-opti- 
mistic picture. There are many employers who still resist the use 
of Negroes; they do not envisage the post-war employment of 
coloured workers, and they retain the stereotyped notions about 


Negro labour. A large proportion of this group will remain in pro- 
duction after the war, and it is significant that they have not altered 
their racial employment patterns. On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant for the future that employers who have recently gained ex- 
perience with Negroes are often favourably impressed, and many 
of them are developing techniques for the extension of this experi- 
ment. 


TRENDS IN UNION RELATIONSHIPS 


It has been repeatedly asserted that the labour unions are the 
most serious deterrents to the full utilisation of Negro labour. 
Although there is some validity in this point of view, it is far from 
accurate. Actually (save under closed-shop agreements) manage- 
ment exercises the right to hire workers. Once a management has 
indicated its policy and attitude in this regard, a union is directly 
involved whenever a closed shop, union shop, or any other type of 
bargaining agreement between management and union exists. In 
many instances the past attitudes of labour unions have delayed 
consideration of the engagement of Negro workers; in other in- 





1 NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE: Performance of Negro Workers in War Industries 
(New York, 1944). 
_? CuicaGo Mayor’s CoMMITTEE ON Race RELATIONS: Report of Subcom- 
mittee on Employment (Chicago, 1944). 
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stances the hostility of the unions has complicated or prevented 
the employment and upgrading of coloured workers. 

There are at least 24 national labour organisations which either 
bar Negroes from membership, restrict them to auxiliaries, or other- 
wise officially discriminate against non-white workers. In addition, 
there are five craft unions which, despite the absence of constitu- 
tional or ritual bars, habitually exclude Negroes by tacit consent. 
However, most of the numerically large unions having discrimina- 
tory provisions operate in the railroad industry or the building 
trades. There are two important exceptions, the boilermakers’ and 
the machinists’ unions—the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. The first barred Negroes from 
membership until 1937, when it relegated them to auxiliary locals, 
and the second excluded Negroes from membership through clauses 
in its ritual.! 

When the defence effort got under way, the exclusion of Negroes 
from these metal trades unions became more serious. For they no 
longer restricted their jurisdiction to craftsmen, but, as they ef- 
fected industrial union organisation in certain shipyards and air- 
craft factories, their racial policies impeded the use of Negroes in 
single- skilled and semi-skilled occupations. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor (A. F. of L.) has long asserted its interest in organising 
all workers regardless of race, creed or colour, but it has stated that 
it has no control over the internal policies of its international 
organisations. As long as these organisations restricted their juris- 
diction to highly skilled workers, it was possible for them to avoid 
the issue of Negro membership or to maintain their bars without 
serious repercussions from the general public. There were, of course, 
repeated protests from Negroes and liberals, but (partly because 
of the unions’ policies) there were few potential Negro members. 

The war programme changed this. There was a large reserve 
of available Negro labour trained and trainable for production jobs 
in shipyards and aircraft plants. In response to Government 
pressure and the manpower shortage, many managements were 
ready and willing to use this labour. No longer could the unions 
declare that the exclusion of Negroes was of little practical im- 
portance. No longer could the A. F. of L. avoid the problem, since 
it was constantly demanding from the Government certain recogni- 
tion and rights for all A. F. of L. unions, and the Government had 
announced its non-discrimination policy in Executive Orders. 
Gradually, both the unions and the Federation acted. 


1 Cf. Herbert R. Nortrurup: “Organized Labor and Negro Workers”, in 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. LI, 1943, p. 208. 
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As a result of pressure exerted by the Federal Government, the 
machinists’ union began to issue work permits to Negroes in defence 
plants, and the boilermakers’ union established Negro auxiliary 
unions. In both cases, these actions facilitated the employment 
of Negro skilled and semi-skilled workers in plants where the two 
unions had jurisdiction. These developments have not been without 
difficulties: the machinists were confronted with an embarrassing 
problem of the cost of work permits for Negroes; and coloured 
workers have consistently objected to paying first-class fees for 
second-class membership in the boilermakers’ union. To meet 
these problems, the machinists have adjusted fees, effected clearance 
without any charge, and in a few instances taken Negroes into full 
membership in defiance of the union’s ritual. The boilermakers 
have, however, consistently defended their relegation of Negroes 
to auxiliary unions. Negro workers have not accepted this arrange- 
ment, and, in response to their protests, a score of individual situa- 
tions involving this matter have been referred to the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice.’ At least two cases have 
gone to the White House for action. 

Both the national officers of the A. F. of L. and the officials of 
the boilermakers’ union have taken cognisance of this problem. 
On several occasions President Green of the A. F. of L. has inter- 
vened to secure clearance for Negro workers, and the Metal Trades 
Council has taken similar action in at least one instance. President 
Roosevelt has urged the boilermakers to accept Negroes without 
discrimination. Despite these actions the boilermakers voted 
unanimously at their last convention to maintain the auxiliary 
union set-up. In several instances, Negroes have successfully 
appealed to the courts for relief from the discriminatory member- 
ship arrangement of the boilermakers. To date they have received 
several favourable decisions, and it appears that this approach is 
more effective than negotiation and direct appeals. 

The railroad brotherhoods have not only barred Negroes from 
membership since their inception, but they have also carried on a 
relentless campaign to displace skilled Negroes who have been 
traditionally employed as firemen and trainmen on southern roads. 
Recently the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
conducted hearings on the railroad industry. In the course of the 
testimony presented at those hearings, it was shown that the poli- 
cies and practices of the brotherhoods were the most serious barriers 
to the use of skilled coloured workers.? At the time of writing a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 338. 
2 Testimony of Herbert R. NortHrup before the Railroad Hearings of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 15 Sept. 1943. 
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special three-man presidential committee is negotiating with the 
railroads in order to bring about the employment of Negroes in 
skilled jobs. Two minor relaxations have occurred: several railroads 
have promoted Negro waiters to stewards, and the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad recently employed some additional Negro firemen. 

The rise of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.O.) 
and the subsequent growth of industrial unions gave new hope to 
Negro labour. During the depression, however, the coloured worker 
was usually not in a position to press for occupational advance- 
ment. Thus the new unions, with some exceptions, came to accept 
the relegation of Negro workers to a few jobs and departments. 
When the defence programme got under way, a new labour market 
evolved; in it upgrading became an important factor for all workers. 
Negroes began to seek their seniority rights and they began to press 
for new types of jobs. The announced policies and the constitutional 
provisions of the C.I.O. unions supported their contentions. The 
practices in many unions, however, had established a racial occupa- 
tional pattern which made the upgrading of Negroes difficult. At 
first the union officials attempted to evade the issue. But the con- 
stant pressure of their Negro members and of the Government 
combined with economic necessity to force action. This latter 
development was accompanied by strife. There was a series of 
work stoppages in which white workers gave vent to their extreme 
opposition to expanding Negro employment. During the earlier 
stages of this development, union officers either made feeble gestures 
or declared themselves powerless to act. Subsequently, the unions 
assumed their responsibility and began to approach the matter in 
accordance with the constitutional provisions and official policies 
of the C.1.0., and in many instances the C.1.0. unions became the 
spearhead in effecting equal employment and upgrading oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

These developments have a certain degree of significance for 
the future. The actions of the machinists’ and the boilermakers’ 
unions have not solved the old problem of full membership for 
coloured workers. They have, however, established a machinery 
for facilitating the utilisation of Negroes on Government-financed 
jobs where the two unions have contracts. They are showing that 
white and coloured workers under the jurisdiction of these organisa- 
tions can work together. They have indicated that the unions can 
and do act in order to secure work opportunities for non-white 
workers. In a similar vein the recent experiences of C.I.O. unions 
have shown how recalcitrant locals and members can be brought 
into line with official pronouncements and the non-discrimination 
clauses of their constitutions. 
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Tue SITUATION IN THE Two WorLD Wars 


Some insight into the significance of recent developments in Negro 
employment can be gained by comparing the position of the coloured 
worker in the first world war with his current status. One of the 
characteristics of the Negro worker in that war was the fact that he 
was considered to be a threat to organised labour. The white union 
member was constantly reminded of this by the repeated introduc- 
tion of the Negro worker into new industries and plants in the 
capacity of a strike-breaker. Today, in many plants, progressive 
unions have either taken the lead in facilitating wider utilisation 
of minorities or have actively co-operated with such developments. 
Where there is an official policy or a practice of excluding Negroes 
on the part of certain unions (in the metal trades and the railroad 
brotherhoods, in particular), the reason is not the fear of a potential 
group of strike-breakers; it is usually an expression of the unions’ 
desire to exclude Negro competition in a future economy which 
they believe will offer a limited number of jobs, or the expression 
of deep-seated, traditional race prejudice. 

There have been several factors which have effectively reduced 
the danger of the Negro as a strike-breaker. The first and most 
important is the growing power and strength of the labour move- 
ment. The vast majority of war contracts are with firms which have 
bargaining agreements with labour unions; thus there is little in- 
centive to use any group of workers to break strikes. At the same 
time, for the duration of the war at least, there are grave limitations 
upon the use of the strike as a mechanism for union action. 

During the first world war, official cognisance was given to racial 
wage differentials. The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
established wage rates in conformity with existing regional patterns, 
and southern yards were authorised to pay white labourers 10 cents 
more an hour than coloured labourers. The leading southern yard 
using skilled and semi-skilled Negroes was permitted to pay rates 
below those established for other yards on the east coast.' While 
this may have facilitated the employment of a larger number of 
Negroes, it implied that they were less efficient, and it nurtured the 
white worker’s concept of the coloured worker as a potential threat 
to the current wage rate, and, ultimately, to the white worker’s job. 

The refusal of the National Recovery Administration to approve 
obvious wage differentials based on race was the first important 
step in reversing this trend. Later the expansion of publicly financed 
construction programmes further weakened the racial wage differ- 





1W. E. Horcuxiss and H. R. SeaGcer: History of the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board, 1917-1919 (Washington, 1921), pp. 33, 35-36. 
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ential in the South. The operation of the Wages and Hours Act 
and the growing importance of labour unions in war production have 
a similar influence. These developments have done much to remove 
the dual wage system in the South and thereby to modify the basis 
for the fear of Negro labour as a force undercutting the wage 
structure. 

The attitudes of the Negro community and the Negro worker 
towards labour organisations have undergone great changes in the 
last decade. Because of their dominant rural background, their 
constant dependence upon white bosses, and their exclusion from, 
and displacement by, certain craft unions, Negroes had often 
opposed organised labour. This attitude was, in part, a reaction to 
racial discrimination in the labour movement; it led in turn to further 
anti-Negro sentiment in the unions. The recent growth of Negro 
population in industrial centres and the development of industrial 
unions have brought about a. change of attitude. The resulting 
wider participation of Negroes in the labour movement brought 
the Negro community into more frequent contact with organised 
labour. Numbers of Negroes became conscious of labour unions 
for the first time, and the movement became accepted by them 
as they became accepted by the movement. A large segment of the 
Negro community is convinced that the economic future of the 
coloured worker depends, in large measure, upon his success in 
becoming an integral part of organised labour. Over half a million 
individual Negroes are now dues-paying members of labour unions; 
an increasing number are active participants in the local and inter- 
national business meetings. 

It is doubtful if Negro workers will ever be used again as strike- 
breakers on a large scale. Racial wage differentials are gradually 
disappearing in the larger industries of the South. These develop- 
ments will not make the Negro worker as attractive to certain 
industries in the future as in the past, and will tend to break down 
Negro domination of certain occupations. But they will furnish 
the economic basis for the spread of labour unionism in the heavy 
industries of the South. They will also establish a wage pattern 
favourable to the Negro’s participation in this unionism. More 
important, however, is the fact that they are contributing towards 
a wage system favourable to better understanding and greater co- 
operation between white and Negro labour. So deep is the present 
fear and hostility that tangible results will be gradual. But as they 
do evolve they will be based upon a solid and lasting mutuality of 
interests; they will offer an instrument through which the racial 
occupational caste system can be modified. 

Outside the South, the significance of these developments is 
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more apparent. The growing participation of Negroes in labour 
unions is affording a basis upon which the continuing advance of 
coloured labour may be projected. In the past, the white worker’s fear 
of the coloured worker as an economic competitor has been one of the 
most serious obstacles to the expansion of Negro employment. It 
still exists, but the growing contacts between the two groups on the 
job (in increasing instances under conditions of equal occupational 
status) and, more important, in the union, are breaking it down. 
Industrial unions in the past few years have had to deal with the 
opposition of certain members to the occupational advancement 
of coloured workers. After attempting to evade or postpone meeting 
the problem, they established machinery for solving it. This ma- 
chinery and this experience will be of great importance for the post- 
war period. The growing Negro membership in these organisations, 
its new knowledge of the operation of unions, and its increasing 
importance in the direction of local and international affairs will 
exert a continuing pressure upon the organisations to translate 
their non-discrimination pronouncements into fact. 

On the other hand, the recent clearance and second-class union 
status of Negroes in metal trade unions may have no lasting effect. 
Relaxations of the colour bars in these unions have been restricted 
to certain Government-financed projects. The machinists’ union 
can invoke their ritual bar against Negroes and refuse to grant or 
renew work permits; the boilermakers can amend their rules govern- 
ing auxiliaries, refuse to charter additional auxiliaries, or deny 
Negroes membership of any sort. But the continuing pressures for 
additional relaxations of the colour line in these organisations will 
combine with existing Government policy and the economic necessi- 
ties of the war to prevent such action for the duration. If the 
necessities of war, future Government policy, or public opinion 
require the continued clearance and employment of Negroes, in- 
ternal and external forces will combine to challenge the bars to 
Negro membership in the larger metal trades unions. On the other 
hand, if there is an immediate, long, and serious depression, it is 
doubtful if the Negro’s status in the machinists’ and boilermakers’ 
unions will be much improved over his pre-war position. 

The wage differential based on race was typical of southern 
industry at the close of the first world war; now it is slowly giving 
way, and its relaxation creates an economic situation more favour- 
able to the rise of labour organisations. In the current war the 
Negro has achieved a place in industrial unions; he has also extended 
his membership and participation in many craft organisations. 
Coloured workers are now employed side by side with white members 
of certain craft unions which have always excluded Negroes from 
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membership in the past. The Negro had little status or experience 
in labour unions at the close of the war of 1914-1918; today he is a 
participating member in most labour organisations, and he is con- 
stantly knocking at the doors of those unions which exclude him. 









Tue PERIOD oF TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 









Once the Negro achieves a place in an occupation he usually 
stays in it. It is true that local ordinances, unfriendly union rules, 
unfair local union practices, or long periods of general unemploy- 
ment may tend gradually to displace him, but in most instances the 
process is slow. The greatest impetus to his elimination from tradi- 
tional types of work has been technological change. This is due to 
several factors. In the first place, such changes often come in 
periods of a declining labour market. In such periods there are many 
and varied economic and emotional forces opposing the introduc- 
tion of minority groups into new occupations. And important tech- 
nological changes usually occasion new operations. In the second 
place, in periods of general unemployment, white male workers are 
extremely conscious of Negroes, women, or any other minority 
group as potential competitors, and they aggressively oppose the 
training of such groups.’ 

When, however, there is a revival of the economy and a general 
shortage of labour, the situation is more favourable. At first the old 
colour line in occupations and industries remains. But as the labour 
market gets tighter, the colour line relaxes. Negroes get training 
in occupations which formerly were closed to them. They enter 
industries and firms where they have never been before, they do 
operations which they have never done before. After the boom is 
over, a large number of individual workers find no gainful employ- 
ment. Yet if the wider job opportunities have existed long enough 
to become established, Negroes as a group usually stay in the new 
occupations and industries. 

Union support is extremely helpful in opening new types of 
employment to Negroes during booms and becomes important in 
assisting them in preserving past gains in periods of readjustment. 
It is usually relatively ineffectual in securing occupational advance- 
ment for Negroes in periods of general unemployment. Thus, the 
United Automobile Workers, who have been so helpful in the past 
three years in effecting the upgrading of coloured workers, were 










































1 The displacement of Negro carpenters in the South offers a classic example 
of this process. See Robert C. WEeAvER: “‘Racial Employment Trends in National 
Defense”’, loc. cit., pp. 344-347. 
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impotent during the depression and the earlier phases of the defence 
programme when problems of Negro upgrading arose.' If a tech- 
nological change alters the nature of an occupation in which Negroes 
are concentrated, and if there is a large surplus of labour in the 
market, the unions will prove of little assistance. The United Mine 
Workers Union, for example, was ineffective in stemming the 
numerical displacement of its coloured members when machine 
loading was substituted for hand loading in the southern fields 
during the ’thirties.2 A reactionary, colour-conscious union can, 
with the fortuitous combination of technological change and a 
depressed economy, effect plans for the elimination of Negroes from 
an occupation. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen did this 
in the late 1930's. 

The colour caste in occupations finds one of its most inflexible 
expressions in the resistance of the economy to assimilate Negroes 
in new types of work. This is closely associated with the influence 
of technological factors, and it becomes one of the important modi 
operandi through which changing methods of production tend to 
eliminate minority groups. It is the principal reason why new 
industries and occupations seldom tap the available reserves of 
these groups’ labour. It is part of the tradition of white men’s jobs 
and “‘black”’ men’s jobs, and it found its most dramatic expression 
in the present war in the early exclusion of Negroes from welding 
in shipyards.* Occasionally, in a hot, heavy, or dirty new industry 
it is ignored, but generally it persists, since most heavy industry 
is well established. The first world war, with its extremely large 
labour requirements and the concurrent stoppage of foreign migra- 
tion to this country, brought geographical and industrial expansion 
in Negro employment. By the close of the war, the coloured worker 
was an integral part of the labour force in nearly all of the country’s 
heavy industries, but his occupational pattern was generally con- 
sistent with the accepted concept of white men’s and “‘black’”’ men’s 
jobs. 

Patterns of exclusion for minorities persist in a colour caste 
system long after economic forces create a situation favourable to 
their full utilisation. And such patterns of exclusion become estab- 
lished in a much shorter period of time than is required to institu- 
tionalise the acceptance of Negroes in new types of jobs. Unless, 
therefore, the practice of employing Negroes in a diversity of peace- 





1 For a description of this situation see the present writer’s “Detroit and 


Negro Skills”, in Phylon, Vol. IV, 1943, pp. 135-136. 
2 Herbert R. NortTHRuP: ‘‘The Negro and the United Mine Workers of Ame- 


rica”’, in Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 1X, 1943, pp. 313-318. 
3 Cf. Robert C. WEAVER: “Racial Employment Trends in National Defense”’,. 


loc. cit., p. 350. 
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time industries, firms and occupations is initiated early, it will be 
extremely difficult to establish. Since there will be intense compe- 
tition among industrial firms to be the first to resume peacetime 
production, the Government will have an opportunity to influence 
these early peacetime patterns of employment. This can be done 
principally through control over the allocation of materials and 
labour. Although these controls may be lost when the war is over, 
they will remain effective as long as hostilities continue. It is in 
this transitiona] period, therefore, that the Government can 
influence and direct the patterns of Negro post-war employ- 
ment. 

The labour unions, too, will have great influence upon the post- 
war employment opportunities of Negroes. This will present a 
difficult problem after the war because the unions will insist upon 
seniority, and the vast majority of Negro and other non-white 
workers in production jobs are new to these types of employment. 
The blanket application of seniority, therefore, will often mean 
an early and almost complete displacement of these workers from 
their new occupations in peacetime production. 

The problem is a dual one. Its successful solution involves a 
temporary, special adjustment of seniority regulations—an adjust- 
ment which honestly and frankly admits the ultimate objective. 
The machinery to effect this must be worked out by responsible 
union officials and Negro members. It should be clearly defined 
and presented to the interested parties for approval. At the same 
time, Negro union members and the Negro community should be 
informed of the nature of the problem. The long-run benefits of 
seniority rules should be carefully explained, in order that there 
may be general understanding of the factors involved. Negro union 
members, in particular, should be made to realise the temporary 
nature of proposed deviations from seniority rules, and they should 
be prepared to support future efforts to back up the unions’ seniority 
regulations. 

If, at the close of the war, a large number of Negroes and other 
minority groups remain unemployed for any long period, economic 
forces alone will not facilitate their full utilisation in a post-war 
recovery. This will follow because a peacetime recovery will prob- 
ably involve a pool of unused labour larger than the current level 
of unemployment. If the recovery follows a period during which 
Negroes and other minorities are generally unemployed or res- 
tricted to unskilled, service, and heavy occupations and industries, 
the white worker will develop a vested interest in desirable types 
of employment. The occupational colour caste system will operate 
to remove the Negro’s competition from these jobs. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CURRENT EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


It is difficult to draw any categorical conclusions relative to the 
significance of current employment patterns for the future. As far 
as the Negro worker is concerned, his recent occupational advances 
and his current expanding diversification of employment offer a 
framework for his wider integration in the industries of the United 
States. The programme of conversion to peacetime production 
will do much to determine whether he will suffer great losses in the 
peacetime economy. It is clear that in the transitional period he 
will be displaced to some degree. The extent of this displacement 
and its permanency will depend upon how the conversion is accom- 
plished and the type of economy which follows. 

If there is full employment, if it is speedily brought about, and 
if the Negro is able to maintain representation in his new types of 
employment, he will be able to preserve a large part of his recent 
advances towards industrial integration. The extent to which 
these gains will persist will be determined by the general level of 
employment and the rate and timing of technological changes. 
If, in a period of slack labour demand, new industries and occupa- 
tions are introduced, past experience indicates that the coloured 
worker will tend to be excluded from the newer types of jobs. 

The current concentration of Negroes in certain specialised war 
industries, such as aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance, and their 
further concentration in large, new, Government-owned and pri- 
vately operated plants will subject them to much displacement at 
the end of the war, since these industries and firms will be con- 
tracted rapidly and drastically. Also, there are many indications 
that Government regulations affecting industry will be relaxed as 
soon as the war is over. It is possible that the present policies and 
machinery of the Federal Government for enforcing the policy of 
non-discrimination will be either abolished or seriously limited in 
scope in the post-war period. There will be less economic necessity 
and effective public pressures upon employers to hire Negroes than 
have existed during the last four years when full utilisation of all 
labour was a wartime necessity. This will mean that employer 
attitudes and labour union policies will be much more important 
in peacetime than they are now. And it is safe to expect much 
individual displacement of coloured workers. No doubt Negro 
women, because of their present marginal status in industrial em- 
ployment, will suffer most. 

Coloured men, too, will return to domestic and other casual 
employment, but a vastly larger number will stay in industry. 
At the close of the war Negroes as a group will have achieved occu- 
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pational advancement, «although the majority of them will still be 
in unskilled jobs. Regardless of the type of post-war economy we 
have in the United States, it seems certain that the coloured worker 
will remain in a larger number of industries, firms, and occupations 
than ever before. Obviously, the larger the number of jobs available 
to all workers, the greater the volume of Negro employment. If 
there is a quick post-war recovery, the Negro will be in a position to 
consolidate his current gains. If the war is followed by a period of 
serious, long-run unemployment, a disproportionately large number 
of Negroes will be without jobs, and this will be accentuated by the 
competition of many women who will not voluntarily withdraw 
from the labour market. Even in this situation, some Negroes will 
remain in jobs and industries where they have never been before. 
Only under conditions of intense industrial activity can there be 
any hope of widespread improvements in the Negro’s status as an 
industrial worker. As ever, his fate is intimately associated with 
that of all Jabour. 








Social Security for Housewives 
by 
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President of the International Guild of Co-operative Women. 


In the following article Mrs. Emmy Freundlich, President of a 
widespread organisation of housewives who are used to considering 
their own problems within a wider context of general economic and 
social problems, gives her personal views on the role of the housewife 
in the family and in the community, and suggests certain measures 
through which the position of housewives could be improved. In support 
of her thests that the housewife’s work should be regarded as a profes- 
sion, she points out that this work is eminently useful to the community 
as well as to the family, a truth which gains added significance when 
at 1s remembered that housewives are seen to form by far the largest 
category of women workers in those countries where they are classified 
statistically as one of the groups of the occupied population. 

Her arguments supply a theoretical justification for the practical 
suggestions put forward in such schemes as the British social security 
plan, while they also open wider prospects for the consideration of 
those who, anticipating a possible overcrowding of the labour market 
after the war, would like to see the traditionally feminine calling of 
home-making made more attractive. 


DFURING the past few decades there has been much writing and 

discussion on the subject of the rights of gainfully employed 
women, but only occasionally has any mention been made of the 
position of housewives. It was not recognised as involving any pro- 
blem, probably because housewives themselves did not realise that 
their problem was economic. 

When women first launched into the struggle for equal 
rights, it was only natural that they should begin by demanding 
an opportunity to prove that they were capable of rendering 
the same services to the community as men. They had indeed no 
option, since society would never have admitted that women had 
the same abilities as men if they had continued to devote them- 
selves solely to their family and domestic tasks. That is why the 
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feminist movement the world over began by demanding the admis- 
sion of women to occupations other than domestic work; but it is 
also why the fate of housewives has so far received little notice, 
and all the rights claimed for women have been regarded as applying 
only to gainfully employed women. The one exception is in the 
case of the right to vote; this was indeed granted to housewives, 
but only because it was virtually impossible in a system of equal 
suffrage to restrict it on occupational grounds. The sweeping 
success of the women’s suffrage movement after 1914-1918 through- 
out the world was undoubtedly due to the fact that so many women 
had done the work of men during the war. 

Another reason why so little attention has been paid to house- 
wives and so little has been done to give them social security lies 
in the ambiguous nature of their status. The housewife is part of 
the family, of.a limited social unit which looks after its own interests 
and is maintained by the earnings of the husband or children. In 
the general view, the housewife does not perform her duties 
professionally, but as a service to her family. It is commonly 
assumed that social security for the housewife should be the concern 
of her family, and this traditional assumption obscures the new 
factors which have arisen in the course of social development. 

There was, indeed, a time when a sick worker had to rely solely 
on his own resources for the care he needed, when no help was 
available except from his own family. But it was not long before 
the community and the State were forced to recognise that such 
assistance was wholly inadequate, and that society must intervene 
to maintain his working capacity. In fact, even in feudal societies, 
before the introduction of the so-called free contract of employ- 
ment, provision had to be made outside the family circle for taking 
care of sick and aged workers. 

Under the present form of society, the family is equally incapable 
of providing its members with all the necessary care. This is true 
for the housewife also. Her family cannot take proper care of her, 
and often she goes through life without the help she needs. Thous- 
ands and thousands of women are reduced to permanent ill health 
because they cannot afford to consult a doctor or because they 
cannot rest when they are ill. In a rest home formerly run by the 
Austrian workers’ organisations, it was observed that not one of 
the women admitted to the institution had ever been able to take 
a single day’s holiday before; and a few years ago an enquiry 
among miners’ wives in England revealed that they never had a 
full night’s rest, because their husbands and sons went to work on 
different shifts and at different times, so that they had to get up 
even in the middle of the night to prepare meals and baths. Illustra- 
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tions such as these show that the community value of the work of 
wives and mothers is seriously underestimated. 

What is the reason for this situation? It is that in the monetary 
society in which we live the value of work is measured in terms of 
earnings, and only in the occupations where it produces a money 
return is it recognised as work. The housewife’s work brings in no 
return in cash; her exertions are not rewarded by wages, and conse- 
quently her work is not appreciated at its true value. This circum- 
stance has affected the civil rights of women. Woman's position 
as mother is subordinate to that of the father. Nearly all civil 
codes recognise the father as the family bread-winner, and conse- 
quently confer wider rights on him than on the mother in all family 
relationships. One of the greatest anomalies is that the father 
should have more rights in respect of the children than the mother, 
not because he is more necessary to the children or to their up- 
bringing, but only because he earns more than the mother. Under 
the civil law of some countries a divorced woman may obtain 
custody of the children immediately if she can prove that she is 
able to support them. This obsolete and unsocial view of women’s 
status does not affect the housewife alone; gainfully employed 
women suffer from it in equal measure if their earnings are low. 

Before any attempt can be made to improve the status of the 
housewife, an answer must be given to the question whether or not 
the housewife’s duties constitute an occupation. 

If the value of occupations ceases to be measured in terms of 
the wages they bring in, it has to be recognised that the house- 
wife’s calling is in fact an occupation—the occupation of social 
worker within the family, since the well-being of the individuals 
who form the family depends on her. Food and clothing, mental 
relaxation, and the physical and mental development of a family 
depend in large measure on the energy, talent, and personality of 
the housewife, who thus influences not only the future productive 
value of the younger generation, but also the present productive 
value of the adult members of the family who bear the brunt of 
the intense national effort of production. 

Since the housewife’s work is so important, domestic training 
should be included in all educational programmes. In some coun- 
tries attempts have already been made to organise the education 
of all housewives and to adapt this education to the needs of women 
who are gainfully employed. The Recommendation on vocational 
training which the International Labour Conference adopted in 
1939' lays stress on the necessity for including courses in domestic 


1 Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939. Cf. 1.L.0.: The International 
Labour Code (Montreal, 1941), p. 161. 
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subjects in the curricula of all vocational schools. For many years 
women’s organisations have been demanding that public funds 
should be allocated to the organisation of domestic training. 

The truth is that the housewife’s work is indeed an occupation, 
but an unpaid one. If all the factors contributing to the definition 
are taken into account, housekeeping must be recognised as ful- 
filling the requirements of an occupation which has indeed its special 
characteristics, but which also has all the features of regular employ- 
ment except a wage. But in a modern society based on social prin- 
ciples, should wages be taken as the criterion of an occupation? 
On one occasion at least, it was recognised that housewives are pro- 
fessionally employed: shortly before democratic government dis- 
appeared in Austria, the Supreme Court of that country gave a 
decision recognising that housewives carry on an occupation. But 
this case was exceptional. 

Let us turn now to the effect of this habitual failure to recognise 
the housewife’s status as a worker, a social worker within the 
family, on her position in the community. 

One of the most valuable and essential factors in social security 
is social insurance. The principle that anyone working for the 
nation is entitled to be cared for in time of sickness, old age or 
invalidity is perhaps one of the most revolutionary ideas of the past 
century. A woman who is gainfully employed is naturally covered 
by insurance schemes, but the housewife as such has hitherto been 
excluded from compulsory insurance. In certain countries she is 
indirectly insured as a dependant of an insured person; in others 
even this modest form of insurance is lacking. A housewife who is 
indirectly insured will be entitled as a rule to medical attendance 
and medicines in case of sickness, and to obstetrical care in case 
of childbirth, but never to a cash benefit. No account is taken of 
the fact that the sickness of the mother involves the household in 
greater expense, partly because the household shopping is done by 
the children or father, both equally inexperienced, and partly 
because the household is deprived of the unpaid services of the 
mother. 

Social insurance experts may argue that it is impossible to 
include in a social insurance scheme a class of workers who earn 
nothing, since this would upset the financial stability of the fund. 
I would reply that every person who works should be protected. 
In some countries the workers and employers concerned are required 
to bear the cost of insurance; in others, the State has to pay part 
or all of the cost. Calculations made in the past in Czechoslovakia, 
a country with a progressive social organisation, showed that only 
5 per cent. of the national income was spent for social purposes. 
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Plans for reconstruction will demand that the proportion so spent 
should be at least 10 per cent. If social security, declared by the 
Atlantic Charter to be one of the aims of the present war, is to 
become a reality, the nations will have to devote part of their in- 
come to achieving it, and this new social policy will no doubt 
enable a solution to be found for the difficult problem presented 
by housewives. 

The housewife does not work for herself, nor for her family 
alone; her working capacity benefits the whole community. Let 
us imagine for a moment that all women were to stop work at the 
beginning of a week and were to demand payment in accordance 
with rates fixed by collective agreements. Society would realise 
with surprise that it would have to spend enormous sums of money 
to meet their claims, and the economic value of the housewife’s 
work would then be appreciated. It has been remarked 
that no one sees a woman’s work in the house unless it is left 
undone. Housewives do not demand a wage; they are perfectly 
ready to continue to do their work, but they should demand, and 
are fully entitled to demand, social security in case of sickness, old 
age, and invalidity, and most important of all, maternity assistance. 
The newborn child does not belong to its mother alone; it is a new 
citizen, and it is the duty both of the family and of the State to take 
the necessary measures to ensure that it is born under the best possi- 
ble conditions. Every expectant mother should be entitled-not only 
to medical assistance and medicines, but also to admission to a 
maternity clinic and to a substitute to do her work in the home. 
Present circumstances make these measures more imperative than 
ever; special care must be taken of children, to make good the 
terrible loss of human life due to the war. 

It may be argued that the housewife’s calling is vanishing; why, 
therefore, should any steps be taken to preserve it? When all 
women are gainfully employed, they will all be insured, and the 
problem of the housewife will no longer exist. I do not know if such 
a situation will ever arise, nor even if it would be desirable. At 
present, however, there are millions of housewives in the world, 
and will be for a long time to come. Whenever this question has 
been discussed at national and international congresses it has been 
evident that women are not agreed on the subject, and that while 
some enjoy being in paid employment, others prefer their domestic 
duties. The best way to solve this problem is to let each woman 
decide for herself and to protect the interests of both paid and 
unpaid workers. 

The extent of the gainful employment of women after the war 
will depend very largely on the state of the employment market. 
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If there is a heavy demand for labour, women may succeed in keep- 
ing their footing in the various occupations to which they have been 
admitted during the war; but if the employment market is dis- 
organised by severe unemployment, women will have a hard 
struggle to maintain their position. The situation will vary accord- 
ing to country, therefore, and instead of finding a generally applic- 
able solution, an attempt must be made to provide for all possible 
contingencies. 

Another method of reconciling paid employment and domestic 
work which has often been suggested is the organisation of com- 
munity services such as canteens, children’s nurseries, and com- 
munity laundries, so that the housewife’s work can be organised 
on a collective basis. Where such arrangements existed, the home 
would become purely a place for rest and relaxation, and all work 
would be done outside. The extension of such community arrange- 
ments is to be welcomed because of the valuable services they per- 
form, but it would be unwise to rely on them too fully, since it will 
be a long time before they are provided on an adequate scale. The 
fact that the unpaid work of the housewife will be replaced under 
such arrangements by the work of wage-paid men and women 
means that only families with a fairly high income will be able to 
make use of them. It must be remembered, too, that millions of 
women live in the country where these arrangements are imprac- 
ticable because the number of people to be served would not pay 
for their upkeep. Experience has shown that a community kitchen, 
for instance, needs at least 100 members in order to pay its way, 
and as many as 500 to be really successful financially. It has also 
been observed in the U.S.S.R. and in Palestine, where community 
services for housewives have been organised for some time, that in 
spite of all the help available, many women prefer to work at home 
rather than take paid employment. This applies, of course, to pre- 
war times; at present women in the Soviet Union, as in all the belli- 
gerent countries, have had to go into factory work regardless of 
their personal preferences. 

If the social security which has been promised to the peoples 
is to be established, housewives must receive consideration as such 
so long as they continue to work in the family. Special provision 
must be made for them in social security schemes, and they must 
be given the benefit of any institutions that may be set up. House- 
wives, for their part, must learn to appreciate their own value. 
They must claim their rightful share in the new distribution of 
social rights. Their work is too important for them to continue to 
accept the position of Cinderella to which they have always been 
relegated. 
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As already stated, maternity assistance is doubtless the most 
important benefit which should be granted to the housewife among 
her new rights. The community owes a proper welcome to every 
new-born citizen, and every woman should be able to look forward 
to her confinement without worry. The nation’s interest in the safe 
delivery of its children requires that every social security scheme 
based on the modern conception of security for all should provide, 
in addition to obstetrical care or admission to hospital, for the 
payment out of public funds of cash maternity allowances to all 
women, whether housewives or wage earners, whose incomes are 
below a specified level. 

Some precedents exist, but the provision made applies in most 
cases to indigent women, and in a very few to women of small 
means; but nowhere yet are these allowances adequate to meet the 
considerable extra expense which the birth of a child entails for a 
household. In the case of wage-earning women, the international 
labour Convention of 1919! has had a great influence in improving 
maternity benefits under social insurance schemes. The maternity 
allowances which are intended to make good a woman’s loss of 
earnings during the period of maternity leave are designed to cover 
a special risk which any system of social security must meet. But 
this is not the only risk to which women are exposed, and if they 
are to be able to take the rest needed to preserve their health, both 
housewives and wage-earning women must be granted a proper 
allowance which will enable them to pay a substitute to replace 
them at home. 

Maternity assistance is not the only problem which has to be 
dealt with in regard to housewives. Similar measures must be con- 
sidered to provide them with that measure of security and welfare 
which labour legislation and social institutions are conferring more 
and more widely on wage earners. What has been said of maternity 
assistance is only one example of the ways in which the housewife’s 
social status can be raised to the level appropriate to the usefulness 
of her work. ; 

The Beveridge plan in Great Britain? has recognised the need 
of bringing housewives into the social insurance scheme, and this 
is certainly a step in advance. But it is only the first step towards 
giving the housewife her due economic status. What is needed was 
recently summed up by the present writer in a programme sub- 
mitted to an international conference organised by the Standing 





1 Childbirth Convention, 1919. Cf. 1.L.0.: The International Labour Code 


(Montreal, 1941), p. 177. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social 
Security Plans in Great. Britain’’, pp. 46-61. 
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Joint Committee of Working Women, on which the women in the 
British labour and co-operative movements are represented. The 
paragraph on the social and economic status of women reads as 


follows: 

The wife and mother must be accorded a definite social and economic status. 
Her work as homemaker must be recognised as equally productive with that of 
any other workef and equally valuable to the community. In order that she may 
be able to meet her obligations towards her children, and to give her an economic 
status of her own, she must have a personal income, and this could be provided 
for by the allocation to her of a proportion of her husband's income and the pay- 
ment of mothers’ allowances by the State. If the State pays allowances in re- 
spect of children, they should be paid to the mother, as the care of the children is 
mainly in her hands. 

Any system of social insurance should include the housewife and recognise 
her as an individual citizen and not merely as a member of the family. She must 
have the same assistance at the time of childbirth as any other mother who is 
herself a wage earner, and must be accorded invalidity and old-age pensions in 
her own right and under the same conditions as other workers. She must also be 
entitled to the same medical benefits and treatment and must have equal access 
with women wage earners to social welfare institutions of all kinds, whether 
provided by the State, the municipalities or any other public body. 


This quotation will serve to suggest the differences between the 
Beveridge plan and the demands that housewives will make. 


Other women’s organisations have organised conferences and 
discussion in connection with the Beveridge plan and the problems 
of housewives. The Women’s Freedom League held a conference 
on 6 November 1943 at which a great many of the British women’s 
organisations were represented, and which adopted a resolution 
welcoming the Beveridge Report, but making the following criti- 
cisms: 


The main proposals and methods suggested for the insurance of women, and 
in particular of married women, are, however, unacceptable in that they are out of 
date, unjust both to men and women, and anti-social in various respects, partic- 
ularly in that they penalise marriage and are unlikely to foster that respect for 
marriage and motherhood necessary for a healthy society. The following prin- 
ciples must be observed... . : 


(3) Direct insurance of the married woman—the housewife—with benefits 
adjusted to her needs, including cash benefit when disabled by sickness or 
accident, and retirement pension at the normal age. 

(4) Maintenance of a woman’s insurance rights on marriage, subject to 
general tests of genuine desire and availability for work. 

(5) No exemption from insurance of the married woman worker, save the 
general exemption for any person earning less than £75 a year. 


The majority of housewives will find that the best they can get 
out of the Beveridge plan will be the children’s allowances, provided 
the allowance paid by the State is paid to the mother. The real 
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problem will be how to find the best way of giving the housewife 
an income which will be her own. 

The Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organisations, 
representing the thirteen most important women’s organisations, 
is holding international conferences to discuss the principal post- 
war problems for women, and has accepted the following proposals: 


Equality between the sexes must start in the home and it is in the home 
that we must lay the foundation for full equality in every sphere of public life. 
Marriage must be recognised as an equal partnership before the spirit of equality 
can permeate the life of every nation. 


How to realise these principles: 
(1) By the inclusion of the housewives in social insurance on the same terms 


as any other employed citizen; 
(2) By children’s allowances paid to the mother through the State; 
(3) By giving the wife a legal claim on a proportion of her husband’s income. 


The housewife should be encouraged to regard herself as an individual econo- 
mic unit with the need and duty of contributing as far as possible to her own 
support. 


It was interesting and significant that a proposal in favour of a 
special mother’s allowance, paid during the time a woman’s home 
duties prevent her from taking up any other kind of work, was not 
accepted, for two reasons. In the first place, women are interested 
in keeping family life private, and any allowance would need investi- 
gations and control from outside. Secondly, it would be very 
difficult to ascertain when the work of the woman is needed or if 
she could accept work. 

While the proposals of the Beveridge plan are to be recognised 
as a first step, they must not be regarded as a perfect and final 
solution. It should be remembered that many European countries 
have long adopted the system of insuring married women through 
the husband’s insurance, and that this is not by any means con- 
sidered adequate by all women. All these problems must be studied 
seriously now if solutions are to be ready when the war is over. 








Employment Policy in Great Britain 


The Government’s White Paper 


Current developments in the war against the Axis Powers add a note 
of urgency to the deliberations in all the United and Associated Nations 
concerning the problems of transition from war to peace economy and 
of maintaining long-term high levels of employment. The British 
Government have dealt with both issues in a recent White Paper, Em- 
ployment Policy', which sets out the governmental policy that will 
be needed to foster conditions favourable to the maintenance of the 
highest possible level of employment. The White Paper is primarily 
concerned with internal policy, but it also emphasises the need to 
create, through collaboration between all nations, conditions of inter- 
national trade and finance that will enable national expansionist 
policies to be effectively implemented. Publication of the White Paper 
at this time underlines the facts that the most elaborate international 
machinery for co-ordination can be successful only if it is based upon 
careful planning of domestic policies, and that a start in such planning 
is essential in order to secure full understanding of the ends to be 
sought and support for the measures needed to achieve those ends. 
The British Government proposals are also of special interest as an 
example of the application to the circumstances of a particular country 
of the general principles relating to transition from war to peace and 
post-war employment and economic policy that are embodied in the 
Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944, and the resolution concerning economic policies for the attain- 
ment of social objectives, adopted by the 26th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Philadelphia, and in the Report by 
the League of Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions on 
The Transition from War to Peace Economy. 

The following pages present an extended summary of the White 
Paper. A concluding note draws attention to the similarity between 
its provisions and the Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference and the League Report. 


The White Paper begins by stating that ‘‘the Government 
accept as one of their primary aims and responsibilities the main- 
tenance of a high and stable level of employment after the war’’. 
To prevent mass unemployment the total demand for goods and 
services must be maintained at a high level, and since Great Britain 
depends heavily upon external demand for her goods and services, 





1 H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1944. Cmd. 6527. 
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collaboration with other nations to expand international trade will 
also be necessary. Given the necessary expansion of export trade, 
however, internal demand can be maintained on a long-term basis, 
the Government believe, by the policies outlined in the White 
Paper. 

But during the transition from war to peace economy, shortages 
of all kinds of goods will rule out any but frictional unemployment, 
and therefore some time will elapse before long-term policies need 
come into play. The policies of the transition period will be con- 
cerned with preventing the conjunction of a high volume of pur- 
chasing power and widespread shortages from resulting in inflation, 
and with securing a balanced distribution of industry and labour 
in order to lessen the magnitude of the problems with which long- 
term policy must cope. The White Paper therefore discusses, first, 
the general international and industrial background against which 
its proposals are set, and, next, the problems connected with the 
transition from war to peace and the achievement of balance in 
the distribution of industry and labour. The following section 
discusses the general conditions of a high and stable level of em- 
ployment, which include the maintenance of total expenditure, the 
stability of prices and wages and the mobility of labour. The 
methods for maintaining total expenditure are treated under the 
heads of capital and consumption expenditure and central finance. 
Finally, the White Paper describes the administrative organisa- 
tion to be created to implement the proposed full employment 


policy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND 


The level of employment and standard of living in Great Britain 
depend absolutely upon large imports of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, and these must be paid for by exports to a far greater extent 
after the war than formerly. Loss of foreign investment income will 
require a great expansion of British exports rather than merely 
restoration of the pre-war volume and this in turn will require 
prosperity in foreign markets. International collaboration to 
provide general economic stability and to expand trade—including 
reasonably stable exchange rates, moderation of the swings in 
commodity prices and arrangements to resolve exceptional diffi- 
culties in national balance of payments accounts—will do much to 
promote world-wide prosperity and so make possible an expansion 
of British exports. 

To further the cause of international collaboration the British 
Government have signed the Atlantic Charter, made the Mutual 
Aid Agreement with the United States and accepted the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture. A specific and substantial direct contribution to world 
economic stability would be the economic development of the 
Colonial Empire. In addition, “the Government will also colla- 
borate with other Governments in considering how effect may be 
given to the principles and recommendations recently put for- 
ward by the International Labour Organisation’’. 

Although international collaboration along the lines indicated 
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would create conditions favourable to the expansion of British 
exports, the primary initiative and responsibility will be with British 
industry. In the interests of the national economy the export 
trades must be efficient and adaptable, ‘‘and . . . their claims for 
raw materials, labour and factory space freed from war purposes 
must have a high priority’. The requirement of increased efficiency 
extends beyond the export trades, however, for maintenance and 
improvement of living standards depends upon steady progress 
in over-all efficiency. Wartime gains in improvement of industrial 
techniques must therefore be retained and extended. As far as 
possible, the Government will assist in this process by means of 
altered taxation policy, for example, such as the modifications in 
the latest budget with regard to tax allowances designed ‘‘to foster 
development of industrial research, and to facilitate the modernisa- 
tion of industrial plant, machinery and buildings’’.' 

The Government’s long-term policy will be concerned primarily 
with ‘‘securing general conditions favourable to a high level of 
employment throughout industry as a whole’. Special aid may 
periodically be granted to specific industries—for example, agri- 
culture. But all industries will benefit if governmental policy 
succeeds in maintaining general conditions conducive to a high 
level of employment, which itself will maintain the demand for 
goods and services of all kinds. 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 


Plans for the transition period must be extremely flexible. 
At the present time there are 23 million men and women in the 
Armed Forces and in gainful employment, which represents an 
increase of 4.5 million over 1939. Concentration of the working 
force on direct war production has proceeded to the point where 
80 per cent. of manufacturing employment is concerned with 
Government orders. During the transition period there will be 
both a reduction in total working force and a retransfer of perhaps 
7 million workers to production for civilian needs. 

Simultaneously, demand will be switched from military goods 
to all forms of consumers’ goods and new capital equipment. Supply, 
however, will not be able to keep pace with this new demand be- 
cause of shortages of particular labour skills, raw materials and 
capital equipment, the delays inherent in making new designs, and 
the fact that releases of labour from military production may not 
occur in those areas where the demand for labour for civilian pro- 
cucton is greatest. These conditions will give rise to a threefold 

anger: 


(a) that patches of unemployment may develop where the industrial system 
fails to adapt itself quickly enough to peacetime production; 

(6) that demand may outrun supply and create an inflationary rise in prices; 

(c) that civilian production, when it is resumed, may concentrate on the 
wrong things from the point of view of national needs. 





1 Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 399, No. 65, 25 Apr. 
1944, Cols. 671-674 and 675-681. 
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With respect to the first danger, it is certain that all unemploy- 
ment cannot be eliminated in the transition period, but the pro- 
blem should not be unmanageable. After the last war claims for 
out-of-work donations among ex-servicemen did not rise substantially 
above 400,000, although demobilisation was proceeding at the rate 
of 700,000 a month in the first quarter of 1919. And although it 
is unlikely that the transition will be as abrupt this time, the Gov- 
ernment will attempt to minimise unemployment: 


(a) by assisting firms ta prepare to switch over their capacity to peacetime 
production as quickly as possible; 

(b) by finding out in advance where the skilled labour which will gradually 
become available for civilian work will be most urgently required; 

(c) by arranging, so far as war conditions permit, that labour and raw ma- 
terials will be forthcoming for urgent civilian work and ensuring that the machin- 
ery of allocation devised in wartime will be adaptable to the special conditions 
likely to obtain after the end of the war in Europe; 

(d) by arranging, so far as possible, that curtaiiments of munitions production 
shall take place in areas where the capacity and labour can be used for civilian 
products of high priority; 

(e) by arranging that the disposal of surplus Government stocks shall not 
prejudice the re-establishment and development of the normal trade channels 
for producing and distributing similar goods; 

(f) by regulating the disposal of Government factories in such a way as to 
help towards the early restoration of employment. 


Plans are being laid for the orderly expansion of peacetime in- 
dustries on the principle of securing ‘‘so far as possible, that labour 
and capacity no longer needed for munitions production shall be 
used for producing civilian goods of high priority; and that releases 
of premises, labour and material are co-ordinated in advance so 
as to reduce local or temporary unemployment to the minimum”’. 
Discussions along these lines are already being held with many 
industries. 

The second danger will develop if civilians try to spend their 
accumulated savings to make up for the privations they have 
undergone during the war. But since a rush to buy goods during 
the transitional period of shortages would create an inflationary 
boom, the Government propose to mobilise public opinion in 
support of a firm policy of maintaining stability in the general 
level of prices along the following lines: 


(a) Rationing and a measure of price control must be continued for some 
time. Increases in rations of manufactured goods, such as clothing, will be regu- 
lated to correspond with increases in production. The speed at which food rations 
can be increased and varied will largely depend on the extent to which we can 
obtain oversea supplies. 

(b) Price control cannot be effective unless it is accompanied by a stable 
general level of costs. If all will work together to keep the level of internal costs 
down, it should be possible to avoid any sharp rise in the cost of living. No under- 
taking can be given so far in advance to peg the cost-of-living index to any partic- 
ular figure by Government subsidies; for one important factor in our internal 
price level, i.e., the cost of our imports, will depend upon the future level of world 
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prices, which cannot be forecast. But, generally, the Government, if supported 
by the co-operation of all sections of the public, will continue their present policy 
of providing subsidies to prevent temporary and considerable rises in the cost of 
living. 

(c) The habit of saving must still be encouraged. Unless people are still 
prepared to go on putting aside some part of their earnings in savings, instead 
of spending it on consumption goods, labour and capacity which is needed for 
schemes of post-war reconstruction and social development will have to be 
diverted to increasing the supplies of consumption goods. 

(d) The use of capital will have to be controlled to the extent necessary to 
regulate the flow and direction of investment. Heavy arrears of capital expen- 
diture on buildings, plant and equipment have to be overtaken, and construction 
on new development must begin. Without control, therefore, there would be a 
scramble to borrow, leading to a steep rise in rates of interest. The Government 
are determined to avoid dear money for these urgent reconstruction needs. In 
this period, therefore, access to the capital market will have to be controlled in 
order to ensure the proper priorities. 


The third danger is that production of non-essential goods may 
interfere with production of essentials, and to prevent this the 
Government will establish and enforce broad priorities by licences, 
allocation of raw materials, and control over labour allotted to 
industry. This must be done for three main reasons: 


(a) During the war we have obtained a large proportion of our imports first 
by the sale of our foreign assets and later by lend-lease or on credit. This process 
cannot continue indefinitely; and if we are to be able to buy the imported food 
and raw materials which we need to maintain our standard of life, we must expand 
our export trade. An export drive is thus of paramount importance, and home 
demand—whether for consumption goods or capital expenditure—must not be 
allowed to divert the resources needed for exports. 

(6) Production for the home market must be directed in the first place towards 
the necessities of civilian life and, until these primary needs are met, resources 
which could be applied to meet them should not be diverted to the production 
of luxuries for home consumption. 

(c) Production of the capital goods needed to restart and re-equip industry 
at the highest pitch of efficiency must be rapidly expanded. 


It is not possible to forecast how long a general condition of 
shortages will last during the transition period, for military require- 
ments for the Japanese war may greatly prolong the period of 
relative labour scarcity and so delay adequate production of goods 
to raise living standards and to expand exports. During this period, 
however, it will be necessary ‘‘to regulate imports and to manage 
our exchange resources with great care’’. On the other hand, modern 
techniques are enormously productive, and under favourable con- 
ditions production may soon be able to meet all demands. ‘‘When 
that happens, the first aim of employment policy—the maintenance 
of an adequate level of expenditure on goods and services—will 
no longer be realised automatically, as a by-product of the war 
effort or of reconstruction, but will call for the application of a 
policy deliberately directed to that end”’. 
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THE BALANCED DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY AND LABOUR 


A beginning will be made in the transition period with measures 
designed ‘“‘to check the development of localised unemployment 
in particular industries and areas’’ of the type familiar in Great 
Britain between the wars. The affected industries were at that 
time concerned chiefly with the export trade, and unemployment 
in the areas where these industries were predominantly located 
was aggravated by lack of proper industrial balance. Government 
policy will therefore be designed to promote the efficiency of the 
basic industries—e.g., coal, steel, engineering and shipbuilding— 
in these areas and thus help secure overseas markets for them. 
The Government further propose to seek a solution of the problems 
of local unemployment along three lines: 


(a) By so influencing the location of new enterprises as to diversify the 
industrial composition of areas which are particularly vulnerable to unemploy- 
ment; 

(b) By removing obstacles to the transfer of workers from one area to another, 
and from one occupation to another; 

(c) By providing training facilities to fit workers from declining industries 
for jobs in expanding industries. 


Distribution of Industry 


In order to secure a balanced industrial development in those 
areas which have been particularly liable to heavy unemployment 
the Government will encourage new enterprises along the following 
lines: 


(a) Location of new factories.—In order that the Government may be fully 
informed of the course of industrial development, industrialists contemplating 
the establishment of new factories, or the transfer of a factory from one area to 
another, will be required to notify the Government before their plans reach an 
advanced stage. This will enable the Government to exercise a substantial in- 
fluence over the location of new industrial development, as contemplated by the 
Barlow Report.! On the one hand, power will be taken to prohibit the establish- 
ment of a new factory in a district where serious disadvantage would arise from 
further industrial development. On the other hand, the Government will be able 
to use their influence to steer new factory development into areas which call most 
urgently for further industrial diversification. In exercising this influence account 
will be taken of strategic, as well as industrial and social, considerations. In this 
positive aspect of their policy, the Government will be prepared, in suitable cases, 
to offer to industrialists who are willing to establish new factories in development 
areas the special inducements indicated below. 

(b) Munitions factories.—Where practicable, factories now engaged in war 
production in these areas will be retained on that work if it is reasonably clear 
that they can be employed in the production of munitions after the war. Factories 
which are not likely to be required for the manufacture of munitions after the end 
of the war will be released as early as possible, and those owned by the Govern- 
ment will be leased or sold for civilian production. 

(c) New factory building.—To the extent that existing factory buildings are 





1 Cmd. 6153, 1940: Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population. 
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insufficient to secure a proper balance of industry in the development areas, the 
Government will give priority to these areas in the grant of licences for the build- 
ing of new factories and extensions of existing factories. 

(d) Factory premises for smaller firms.—The Government will continue and 
extend the policy of erecting in development areas factories on individual or 
collective sites, for sale or lease, including factories which can be rented in sec- 
tions. 

(e) Government contracts.—Due regard will be paid to the needs of these areas 
in the placing of Government orders of all kinds. 

(f) Financial assistance.—The Government will take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure that enterprises which establish themselves in these areas in 
conformity with the Government’s policy, and show good prospects of success 
on a commercial basis, shall have adequate facilities for obtaining short-term and 
long-term loans and, where necessary, share capital. 


In addition, the Government will take special action to improve 
the capital equipment—docks, roads, housing, etc.—of these 
“development areas’. It is hoped that the new policy will be so 
successful that population shifts will be necessary only in a minority 
of special cases—e.g., where a wasting asset has been exhausted, 
or a sound economy could best be based on a reduced local popula- 
tion. ‘But where a large industrial population is involved, the 
Government are not prepared either to compel its transfer to another 
area or to leave it to prolonged unemployment and demoralisa- 
tion’. 

No single department will administer the policy just described, 
but the main responsibility will rest with the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the Scottish Office. Regional 
organisations will be formed for the local application of general 
measures devised by the central Government machinery. For 
purposes of dealing with the public, however, the Board of Trade 
will be the Government’s spokesman and will be suitably strength- 
ened in order to undertake this function. 


Distribution of Labour 


In an expanding economy mobility of labour is necessary “‘in 
order to reduce the dislocation which arises from changes in tech- 
nique and fluctuations in market conditions, and also to ensure 
that the expansion of new industries under the stimulus of a high 
level of demand is not hampered by a shortage of skilled labour’. 
During the transition period, problems of labour mobility will 
concern service personnel and displaced war workers. The training 
schemes designed for this period will be continued ‘‘so far as this 
is needed to assist necessary transfers from one industry or occupa- 
tion to another’’. 

Training for jobs calling for no great amount of skill and requir- 
ing only short instruction courses should be given by employers 
without public subsidy. Training for jobs calling for greater skill 
and requiring longer periods of specialised instruction should be 
given by employers under properly designed training schemes, 
and if this is done the Government will provide employers with 
per capita grants. Training of the type that employers cannot 
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give adequately will be provided by an extension of Government 
training centres, technical colleges, etc. 


It will be a fundamental principle that where retraining is required it will be 
provided as soon as it is clear to the Ministry of Labour that the worker is not 
likely to be able to resume his former employment within a reasonable time: 
he will not be expected to wait until he has been unemployed for a long time 
before becoming eligible for retraining. .. The allowances granted to the 
trainees will be completely divorced from payment of unemployment benefit . . . 
(and) will be fixed on a higher scale than unemployment benefit, subject to the 
principle that they should not be so high as to provide a higher income than the 
general run of wages likely to be received by trainees in their first subsequent 
employment. 


The success of the retraining policy will require the fullest co- 
operation between employers and trade unions, and the latter 
will have to continue the wartime relaxation of entrance and other 
requirements. The Government will take care, however, that 
“the number of trainees does not exceed the number capable of 
being absorbed in the particular trade’. Large-scale transfers of 
labour will not be a primary means of solving unemployment pro- 
blems of particular areas, but the Government are anxious to 
remove obstacles to such transfers when they are desirable. There- 
fore special provision will be made for post-war housing at rents 
within the means of the average worker, and for resettlement 
allowances for workers transferred under approved schemes to a 
new area. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF A HiGH AND STABLE LEVEL OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


If cyclical unemployment is to be prevented on a long-term 
basis after the temporary problems of the transition period have 
been met, three essential conditions must be satisfied: 


(a) Total expenditure on goods and services must be prevented from falling 
to a level where general unemployment appears. 

(b) The level of prices and wages must be kept reasonably stable. 

(c) There must be a sufficient mobility of workers between occupations and 
localities. 


The Maintenance of Total Expenditure 


Assuming a given level of wages and prices, and full mobility of labour, 
workers will lose or fail to find employment because there is not a sufficiently 
large expenditure on the goods and services which they might produce. . . Thus, 
the first step in a policy of maintaining general employment must be to prevent 
total expenditure from falling away. Once it is allowed to do so, a minor decline 
may rapidly gather momentum and take on the proportions of a major depres- 
sion. . . The original decline in expenditures produces secondary reactions 
which themselves aggravate the source of the trouble. . . the crucial moment 
for intervention is the first onset of the depression. A corrective applied then 
may arrest the whole decline; once the decline has spread and gathered momen- 
tum, interventions on a much greater scale would be required—and at that stage 
might not be effective. 
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The constituent parts of total expenditure differ greatly, how- 
ever, both in their susceptibility to fluctuations and in the ease 
with which these fluctuations can be controlled. 


In a country which could ignore the outside world these parts would be four 
in number: 


(a) Private consumption expenditure.—Private expenditure on food, cloth- 
ing, rent, amusements, etc.; 

(b) Public expenditure’ on current services.—Expenditure by public author- 
ities on education, medical services, national defence, etc.; 

(c) Private investment expenditure.—Private capital expenditure on build- 
ings, machinery and other durable equipment and on additions to goods in stock; 

(d) Public investment expenditure—Capital expenditure on _ buildings, 
machinery, roads and other durable equipment by the central Government, local 
authorities or public utilities. 


But in a community linked with the outside world some expenditure (i.e., that 
upon imports) does not directly lead to employment at home, while some employ- 
ment at home (i.e., labour engaged in making things for export) arises out of the 
expenditure of people in other countries. It is convenient to allow for these facts 
by adding a fifth item (which may of course be a minus quantity) to the list of 
the constituents of total expenditure, namely: 


(e) The foreign balance-—The difference between exports (visible and 
invisible) and imports (visible and invisible). 


Expenditure on private consumption varies the least, and public 
expenditure on current services, including national defence, will 
also be fairly constant unless it becomes a matter of policy to vary 
it. Public capital expenditures have varied widely in the past, 
rising in booms and contracting along with Government revenues 
in depressions. On the other hand, private expenditure on capital 
equipment and the foreign balance show the most spontaneous 
and widest fluctuations, and are the most difficult to control. The 
former depends upon business men’s decisions regarding the pro- 
spective profitability of new investments, and these decisions are 
subject to sudden and violent swings. In most highly industrialised 
countries expenditure on private investment is the main cause of 
instability in total expenditure, and consequently in employment. 
But in a country like Great Britain, which is heavily dependent 
upon export trade, fluctuations in employment will arise directly 
out of fluctuations in international trade. 

Thus the most serious obstacles to maintenance of total ex- 
penditure consist of two awkward facts. First, the elements in 
total expenditure that fluctuate most—private investment and the 
foreign balance—are the most difficult to control. Secondly, an 
increase in one part of total expenditure will only partially offset 
a decline in another. Thus, if particular British exports fell off 
sharply it would be necessary to expand other exports in com- 
pensation; an expansion of internal expenditure alone would be 
inappropriate and might be inflationary. Therefore the policy of 
maintaining total expenditure will be as follows: 


(¢) To avoid an unfavourable foreign balance, we must export much more 
than we did before the war. 
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(b) Everything possible must be done to limit dangerous swings in expen- 
diture on private investment—though success in this field may be particularly 
difficult to achieve. 

(c) Public investment, both in timing and in volume, must be carefully 
planned to offset unavoidable fluctuations in private investment. 

(d) We must be ready to check and reverse the decline in expenditure on 
consumers’ goods which normally follows as a secondary reaction to a falling off 
in private investment. 


The Stability of Prices and Wages 


Reasonably stable prices and wages will be a necessary accom- 
paniment of a high employment policy in order to ensure that in- 
creased expenditure provided at the onset of a depression will 
result in an increase of employment rather than dissipation in 
either higher wages or prices, or both. ‘‘This does not mean that 
every wage rate must remain fixed at a particular level. . . The 
principle of stability does mean, however, that increases in the 
general level of wage rates must be related to increased produc- 
tivity due to increased efficiency and effort.”’ 

Stability of prices and wages can be realised only by the joint 
efforts of the Government, employers and organised labour. The 
Government will try to stabilise prices so as to avoid or mitigate 
changes not rendered inevitable by higher costs either of imports 
or of domestic production. ‘‘Workers must examine their trade 
practices and customs to ensure that they do not constitute a serious 
impediment to an expansionist economy and so defeat the object 
of a full employment programme. Employers, too, must seek in 
larger output rather than higher prices the reward of enterprise 
and good management.”’ Since the tendency towards combines and 
agreements has led to division of markets and control of prices 
and output, ‘“‘the Government will therefore seek power to inform 
themselves of the extent and effect of restrictive agreements, and 
of the activities of combines; and to take appropriate action to 
check practices which may bring advantages to sectional pro- 
— interests but work to the detriment of the country as a 
whole’”’. 


The Mobility of Labour 


An adequate general demand for labour, maintained by total 
expenditure sufficient to provide jobs for all, will not wholly remove 
unemployment. Introduction of new industries, seasonal varia- 
tions, and other factors will create short-term unemployment 
under the best conceivable conditions. Therefore individuals must 
exercise all their initiative in adapting themselves to changing 
circumstances. The Government will assist them in the ways out- 
lined previously and “will also seek to prevent mobility of labour 
being impeded by arrangements of a type sometimes made before 
the war whereby workers worked part time and claimed unem- 
ployment benefit for the rest of the week’’. But “it would be a 
disaster if the intention of the Government to maintain total 
expenditure were interpreted as exonerating the citizen from the 
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duty of fending for himself and resulted in a weakening of personal 
enterprise. For if an expansion of total expenditure were applied 
to cure unemployment of a type due, not to absence of jobs, but 
to failure of workers to move to places and occupations where they 
were needed, the policy of the Government would be frustrated 
and a dangerous rise in prices might follow’’. 


METHODS FOR MAINTAINING TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital Expenditure 


“If we could stop violent fluctuations in public and private 
capital expenditure taken together, and could keep the foreign 
balance reasonably stable, we should have gone far to prevent 
wide variations in demand and consequently in general employ- 
ment.’’ Private capital expenditure is somewhat influenced by 
interest rates, and after the necessity for maintaining a post-war 
cheap money régime is past it may be possible to influence capital 
expenditure by varying interest rates. But monetary policy will 
need to be supplemented by encouraging private business to plan 
capital expenditures in conformity with a general stabilisation 
policy. Among the techniques that might be used to this end would 
be deferred tax credits. 

Public investment can, however, be used more directly as an 
instrument of employment policy. By far the greater part of public 
capital expenditure has been carried out by local authorities and 
public utility undertakings, which have varied their outlays with 
the business cycle. It is desirable, however, that public investment 
should expand when private investment is declining and should 
contract in booms. The limit to this policy is that certain outlays— 
e.g., for housing, schools, hospitals—are dictated by public needs 
and so cannot be varied readily to suit the requirements of employ- 
ment policy. But within these limits variations in public capital 
expenditure will be of material service in maintaining employment. 
Local authorities will submit to the appropriate departments 
their programmes of capital expenditures for the next five years, 
and an appropriate co-ordinating body under Ministers will adjust 
the over-all programme upward or downward in the light of the 
latest information on the prospective employment situation. The 
programme can be retarded or accelerated through the machinery 
of loan sanctions and grants. The Government are also considering 
the application of this procedure to public utility companies. 

To reduce the time that passes between planning and imple- 
menting public capital expenditures, the Government will review 
the existing arrangements between themselves and local authorities 
with a view to minimising delays. Advance planning may also be 
necessary for those industries that supply the primary needs of 
public investment. With regard to all these undertakings, ‘‘the 
Government believe that in the past the power of public expendi- 
ture, skilfully applied, to check the onset of a depression has been 
underestimated ... resistance [to such a programme] can . . . be 
overcome if public opinion is brought to the view that periods of 
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trade recession provide an opportunity to improve the permanent 
equipment of society by the provision of better housing, public 
buildings, means of communication, power and water supplies, 
etc.” 


Consumption Expenditure 


If there are still variations in capital expenditure, with con- 
sequent fluctuations in the expenditure of people engaged in capital 
goods industries, another line of defence must be created in the 
form of a programme to influence community expenditure on con- 
sumption. The Government 


favour the adoption, when settled conditions return, of a scheme for varying, 
in sympathy with the state of employment, the weekly contribution paid by 
employers and employed under the proposed new system of social insurance. 
The standard rate of contribution would be assessed on the basis of a forecast 
of the average level of unemployment, in such a way as to keep the social insurance 
fund in balance over a number of years. But the rate of contribution actually 
levied would exceed the standard rate at times when unemployment fell below 
the estimated average level and would be less than the standard rate at times 
when unemployment exceeded this average. 


A possible scheme outlined in an Appendix provides that a 
two-point rise in unemployment percentages would decrease the 
social insurance contributions of employed workers by £500,000 
a week, and would reduce employers’ costs by a like amount. 
This would substantially increase expenditures by the employed, 
thereby at least partially offsetting the decreased expenditures of 
the unemployed and so substantially reducing variations in total 
expenditure and employment. Such a scheme would be inappro- 
priate, however, for the transition period, and might create con- 
fusion when the new social insurance scheme comes into effect 
after the war. ‘‘While, therefore, the plan and any necessary quali- 
fications of it will be drawn up in detail, it will not be put into 
operation until the abnormal conditions of the immediate post- 
war years have disappeared.” 

Since a large proportion of the national income after the war 
must be absorbed by taxes, relatively small variations in tax rates 
will have significant effects on purchasing power and so on employ- 
ment. Tax rates might be directly reduced as an aid to variation 
of social insurance contributions in maintaining the volume of 
consumption, but such a procedure would come into operation 
more slowly than an effective policy demands. A system of de- 
ferred tax credits, however, would probably operate immediately 
upon individual consumption decisions. Such a procedure would 
involve maintaining current tax rates, but would allow taxpayers 
credit with respect to a designated portion of their current tax 
payments against their tax assessments in the subsequent year or 
years. It might also be useful in boom times to raise more taxes 
than would be necessary to balance the budget and to treat the 
excess as a credit payable to taxpayers in depressions. In addition, 
public authorities might help stabilise consumer goods industries 
by building up stocks when employment is slack and letting stocks 
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run down when consumer demand is brisk. Other methods might 
also be employed, including the regulation of hire purchase credit 
according to the state of trade. 


Central Finance 


None of the proposals outlined in the White Paper involves 
deliberate planning for budget deficits in times of subnormal trade. 
Much of the Government expenditure described will pay for itself, 
and if additional capital expenditure undertaken by local author- 
ities in furtherance of employment policy creates a burden on local 
rates, the Government would extend financial assistance. At the 
same time, the growth of public debt must be watched, but the 
problems that may arise from the growth of productive or semi- 
productive debt will be mitigated if an effective reduction can be 
made in deadweight war debt. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s policy does not contemplate a 
rigid balancing of the budget each year regardless of the state of 
trade, but rather a balancing over a longer period. The growth of 
debt, even of productive debt, reacts on the financial system. It 
is not a wholly valid procedure to regard interest payments on a 
domestically-held national debt as mere transfer of income from 
taxpayers as a whole to Government bondholders as a whole. The 
individual taxpayer regards high taxation as a very real handicap 
on his individual enterprise and effort, and there is thus consider- 
able ‘‘tax friction’’ involved in making the ‘transfer payments” 
represented by the interest charges on a large national debt. Thus 
the proper limits of public borrowing will also depend upon the 
relation of debt charges to the absolute size and growth of the 
national income. There can be no complacency in Great Britain 
over the prospects of automatic growth in national income, for 
the rate of population growth is falling off rapidly and it is possible 
that a given quantity of exports will in the future command a 
smaller volume of imports. Therefore the growth of the British 
national income will more and more come to depend upon con- 
tinued progress in technical efficiency. Maintenance in peacetime 
of the advances in this line made during the war would enable 
Great Britain in due time to bear her economic burdens without 
excessive strain. 


Both at home and abroad the handling of our monetary problems is regarded 
as a test of the general firmness of the policy of the Government. An undue 
growth of national indebtedness will have a quick result on confidence. But no 
less serious would be a budgetary deficit arising from a fall of revenue due to 
depressed industrial and commercial conditions. Therefore, in controlling the 
situation, especially in the difficult years after the war, the Government will have 
equally in mind the need to maintain the national income, and the need for a 
policy of budgetary equilibrium such as will maintain the confidence in the future 
which is necessary for a healthy and enterprising industry. 


THE PoLicy IN PRACTICE 


In submitting proposals for an extension of State control over the volume of 
employment, the Government recognise that they are entering a field where 
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theory can be applied to practical issues with confidence and certainty only as 
experience accumulates and experiment extends over untried ground. Not long 
ago, the ideas embodied in the present proposals were unfamiliar to the general 
public and the subject of controversy among economists. Today, the conception 
of an expansionist economy and the broad principles governing its growth are 
widely accepted by men of affairs as well as by technical experts in all the great 
industrial countries. But the whole of the measures here proposed have never yet 
been systematically applied as part of the official economic policy of any Govern- 
ment. In these matters we shall be pioneers. We must determine, therefore, to 
learn from experience; to invent and improve the instruments of our new policy 
as we move forward to its goal. And it would be no less foolish to ignore, than to 
be dismayed by, the certainty that unsuspected obstacles will emerge in practice. 


The Government will establish on a permanent basis a small 
central staff to measure and analyse economic trends and report 
on them to the Ministers concerned. Quick and accurate diagnosis 
will be necessary, because slumps can develop ‘“‘with fearful ra- 
pidity: in 1920-21 unemployment rose from 5 to 15 per cent. in 
four months’’. Questions of timing will be equally delicate. There- 
fore it will be necessary to have at the Government’s disposal 
much more quantitative information, reported much more speedily, 
than in the past, and industry must co-operate in providing this 
material. Such information would be confidential, and would be 
published in such a way as not to prejudice the interests of in- 
dividual firms. 

The principal classes of statistics, in addition to those available 
before the war, which must be provided will include: 


(a) Statistics of employment and unemployment, including quarterly or 
monthly statements of present and prospective employment in the main indus- 
tries and areas in the country, based on returns from employers. 

(5) Regular information relating to savings, projected capital expenditure 
by public authorities, and, as far as possible, by private industry. 

(c) An annual census of production showing the structure of the main groups 
of industries in the preceding year, including, inter alia, details of the quantity 
and value of output, stocks, and work in progress. 

(d) Monthly figures of production, consumption and stocks, and, if possible, 
figures of orders on hand, based on sample returns obtained periodically through- 
out the year from large firms, trade associations, and public institutions. 

(e) Annual and quarterly estimates of foreign capital movements and balance 
of foreign payments. 


In addition, the annual White Paper on National Income and 
Expenditure will be refined and extended until it is also ‘‘the Capital 
Budget of the nation’s wealth’’. This central analysis of the financial 
situation will need to be supplemented by studies of the manpower 
position, which will be undertaken by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. ‘‘The correlation of these complementary budgets 
—for total expenditure and for manpower—will thus play a vital 
part in the formulation of Government policy for the maintenance 
of employment.” 


The Government believe that, once the war has been won, we can make a 
fresh approach, with better chances of success than ever before, to the task of 
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maintaining a high and stable level of employment without sacrificing the essential 
liberties of a free society. They have set out in this Paper the lines on which they 
believe that task can most hopefully be attacked. In framing these proposals the 
Government have had in mind the more general aim of securing for the nation 
the most effective use both of its manpower and of its material resources. That 
aim can be achieved only if the whole productive power of the nation is employed 
efficiently: it is not enough that it should be employed. The Government there- 
fore seek to achieve both work for all and a progressive increase in the economic 
efficiency of the nation, as joint elements in a growing national power to produce, 
to earn, and to enjoy the fruits of increased well-being. 


CONCLUSION 


The British White Paper which is analysed above appeared 
very appropriately on the morrow of the International Labour 
Conference at Philadelphia and shows in a very striking manner 
one method of applying the general principles enunciated there. 
For example, the Declaration concerning the aims and purposes 
of the International Labour Organisation recognised, among other 
things, a solemn obligation to further among the nations of the 
world programmes which would achieve full employment and the 
raising of standards of living. The White Paper affirms that the 
British Government accepts as one of its primary aims and re- 
sponsibilities the maintenance of a high and stable level of em- 
ployment after the war. The similarity between the two state- 
ments is remarkable. 

The first question dealt with in the White Paper is the transi- 
tion from war to peace, a subject to which the Philadelphia Con- 
ference devoted a great deal of attention. Thus, the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944', laid 
down general principles and suggested methods of application 
concerning such matters as the collection of information on pro- 
spective employment opportunities, the employment of demobilised 
workers, the planning of programmes for industrial demobilisation 
and reconversion, and the use of employment service facilities. 
Moreover, in a resolution concerning economic policies for the 
attainment of social objectives’, the Conference made further 
recommendations on the maintenance of international and national 
controls during the period of shortages and on the policies and 
procedures to be pursued in bringing about economic reconversion, 
reconstruction and expansion. Reference may also be made to an 
earlier international report on the transition period drawn up by 
the League of Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions*® in 
which many of the same points are dealt with from a slightly differ- 
ent angle. On all these matters, the White Paper seems to be in 
harmony with the international recommendations. 


1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
1 June 1944, pp. 61-73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 92-99. 

3 LeacuE or Nations: The Transition from War to Peace Economy (Geneva, 
1943). Cf. also E. J. Ricues and L. B. Jack: “The Transition from War to Peace 
Economy: Analysis of an International Report”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 1-22. 
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With regard to long-term policy, the Conference in its economic 
resolution advocated the adoption of international measures con- 
cerning currency, international lending, commercial policies, etc., 
with a view to expanding international trade, a subject to which 
the White Paper attaches great importance. Moreover, among the 
national policies recommended in the same resolution, are the 
adoption of measures to discourage monopolistic practices and to 
encourage technical progress, to maintain a reasonably flexible 
system of prices and wages (a point on which there seems to be 
some divergence between the Conference recommendations and 
the White Paper) and to encourage the mobility of labour and 
productive resources. On the subject of capital expenditure the 
Conference recommended the adjustment of tax systems and 
other measures to encourage private investment and to maintain 
the rate of investment. It also advocated fiscal, monetary and 
other measures such as, for example, those recommended by the 
Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937 (which 
was supplemented by a further Recommendation on the same 
subject in 1944) to sustain the volume of demand for goods and 
services at a high level. 

It may in fact be said that on practically every point the prin- 
ciples and even in many cases the detailed methods of application 
put forward in the White Paper are in full accord with the recom- 
mendations made both by the Conference and by the Delegation 
on Economic Depressions. For this reason alone, even if there 
were no others, the White Paper will assuredly be read with par- 
ticular interest by the Governments which are Members of the 
International Labour Organisation. 























Danish Social Policy in Wartime 


The reputation of Denmark in the field of social policy stands 
high. During half a century before the outbreak of the war a com- 
prehensive body of legislation was gradually built up and firmly in- 
tegrated in the social structure of the country. Further progress was 
planned, but had to be shelved in face of the difficulties created by the 
war and military occupation. Little information, however, has re- 
cently been avatlable. It is felt therefore that the following survey of 
social legislation in the war years will be found, despite its necessary 
limitations, a document of considerable interest. It was prepared 
in the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs in March 1944 and placed 
at the disposal of the Office by the courtesy of the Swedish Social Board. 


During the years up to 1939, social policy in Denmark under- 
went important developments. The Social Reform of 1933! brought 
together and co-ordinated the various separate laws relating to 
social assistance and insurance, making of them a well-defined 
and consolidated whole, while at the same time important amend- 
ments were introduced which resulted, among other things, in 
making the great majority of the population full members of the 
sickness funds. 

The principal feature of the next few years was the effort to 
improve this legislation where practical experience showed that 
such action was necessary. Thus in 1937 the age limit for receiving 
an old-age pension was lowered from sixty-five to sixty years. 
At the same time, the preventive and demographic aspects of social 
reform received more and more attention. To counteract infant 
mortality, the rate of which was rather high as compared with 
other Scandinavian countries, legislation was introduced concern- 
ing the supervision of the health of infants aged less than one year, 
and maternity welfare institutions were set up throughout the 
country on the basis of recommendations of the Population Com- 
mission appointed in 1935. The Holidays with Pay Act of 1938 
gave all wage earners the right to an annual holiday of twelve 
days. The building of houses on a hitherto unprecedented scale 
was promoted by means of State loans; thus one third of the dwell- 
ings in Copenhagen have been built since 1930. 

The extension of social legislation naturally led to a substantial 
rise in expenditure. In 1938 the total expenditure on social pur- 
poses? amounted to 562 million crowns, or 12.2 per cent. of the 


1 Cf. K. K. Stemncxs: ‘The Danish Social Reform Measures’’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 620-648. 

2 Including the expenditure of State and local authorities and the contribu- 
tions paid by insured persons. The figures include the cost of the special grants 
for discounts on food prices (see below, pp. 198-199) and for health measures, 
but not those for house building and public works. 
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national income, (figures based on the data of the taxation author- 
ities), as against 254 million crowns in 1932, or 9.8 per cent. of the 
national income of that year. 

War conditions have not meant any break in social legislation. 
Thus social expenditure in the financial year 1941-42 amounted to 
834 million crowns, or 13.9 per cent. of the national income. On 
the other hand, the carrying out of the plans for further progress 
which had been put forward by the Population Commission and 
by the Workers’ Protection Committee set up in 1934 had to be 
postponed in favour of measures for relieving the social difficulties 
created by the war—measures which were introduced by agreement 
between the parties in the Rigsdag represented in the Coalition 
Government. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


As in various other countries, retail prices have risen consider- 
ably during the war. In the course of the first two years of the war, 
the Danish retail price index! rose by 50 per cent. Since then, the 
level of prices has remained more stable, however, and the total 
increase from July 1939 to October 1943 was 56 per cent. 

Most sections of the population have received compensation 
in some measure for this rise in prices, through an increase of their 
money income. 


Organised Workers outside Agriculture and Forestry 


As early as 31 October 1939 the rising trend of prices led to 
an agreement between the two central organisations, the Danish 
Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions, 
concerning the automatic adjustment of wages to the retail price 
index.2 Flat-rate increases were granted to three separate groups: 
adult male workers, adult female workers, and young workers, 
which gave full compensation for the rise in prices with reference 
to the average wages for each group in July 1939. This meant that 
workers whose wages were below the average were more than 
compensated for the rises in prices, while the higher paid workers 
received a smaller percentage increase. The new agreement covered 
practically the whole of industry, handicrafts, transport, and 
trade, since it was also accepted by employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations not belonging to the two central organisations. 

In accordance with this agreement, wages were raised first in 
January 1939, and then in January 1940, the price index having 
risen by 4 per cent. by October and by a further 7 per cent. by 
January 1940, as compared with July 1939. The index continued 
to rise from January to April, but in May 1940 the Rigsdag in- 
troduced the so-called Wage-Stop Act, No. 276 of 30 May 1940, 
under which the cost-of-living supplements to wages were not to 





1 This index is intended to show the changes in the cost of living for a working 
class family whose annual expenditure in present conditions is about 5,000 crowns. 
The budget on which the index is based also includes taxes, expenditure on cul- 
tural requirements, etc. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, Nos. 1-2, 1-8 Jan. 


1940, p. 3. 
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exceed the amounts based on the price index for January. This 
wage stop did not remain in operation for very long. The com- 
paratively sharp rise in the price of bread a few months later led 
to the adoption of Act No. 496 of 23 September 1940, which allowed 
a slight increase in the cost-of-living supplements. 

Not long before the adoption of this last Act, the Rigsdag had 
appointed a Labour and Conciliation Board by Act No. 478 of 
14 September 1940, consisting of three representatives each from 
the two central organisations and a ‘‘Presidency”’ (Formandsskab) 
of three members appointed by the Crown.! The Presidency was 
authorised to take a final decision in all matters relating to wages 
and conditions of employment which could not be settled by the 
ordinary processes of collective bargaining or by negotiation in a 
joint committee set up under the Act and composed of representa- 
tives of the two central organisations. 

In March 1941, when the workers again demanded a rise in 
wages, the Presidency of the Board gave an award resulting in a 
substantial increase in the cost-of-living supplements. The result 
of this award was to fix the cost-of-living supplement to wages at 
34.15 dre an hour for adult male workers, 21.95 dre for adult female 
workers, and 13.65 6re for young workers under eighteen years. 
This meant an average rise in wages of fully 22 per cent., which 
should be compared, however, with a rise of 42 per cent. in the 
retail price index. 

In consequence of an application made by the Confederation 
of Trade Unions, it was decided shortly after, for the guidance of 
the Presidency of the Labour and Conciliation Board, that a half- 
yearly price index should be calculated to show the movement 
since July 1941 in the prices of prime necessities, namely, home 
produced foodstuffs, fuel and light, housing, clothing, footwear, 
and laundry.? Even though this special price index, when calculated 
for the first time in January 1942, showed no change as compared 
with July 1941, an additional supplement was granted in February 
1942 to men and women over twenty-three years of age. From 
January 1942 to January 1943 the special index rose by five points, 
so that a further supplement was granted by an award of February 
1943. An award of 21 February 1944 raised the cost-of-living 
supplements still more. The total hourly supplements resulting 
from this award are thus: for male workers over twenty-three 
years, 50.15 6re, and for those of eighteen to twenty-three years, 
45.15 dre; for female workers over twenty-three years, 32.20 6re, 
and for those of eighteen to twenty-three years, 29.20 dre; for 
young workers under eighteen years, 18.15 6re. 

For workers over twenty-three years, the total cost-of-living 
supplement has meant a rise in money wages of about 31 per cent. 
as compared with the pre-war wage. In other words, the wage 
adjustments for these groups taken together cover about 57 per 
cent. of the rise in prices. The lower paid workers receive a some- 
what higher compensation; the higher paid, somewhat less. For 
young workers, the compensation is a few per cent. lower. Another 
factor tending to reduce the gap between high and low wages is 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 192. 
2 Act No. 488 of 1 Dec. 1941. 
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that, quite apart from the cost-of-living supplements, an agree- 
ment was reached by the central organisations in December 1942 
to raise the lowest wage rates. Thus low paid male workers received 
from 2 to 7 6re more an hour, and female workers from 1.3 to 4.7 
dre. ' 

For an exhaustive appraisal, however, of the changes in the 
workers’ real income during the war, account must be taken of 
the fact that the retail price index does not give expression to the 
deterioration which has taken place in the quality of the com- 
modities included in the household budget, and the change-over 
to the purchase of more expensive varieties, or to the fact that 
unemployment has been much lower, especially in 1942 and 1943, 
than in the last pre-war years. The decline in real wages of 25 
per cent. which has resulted from the adjustment of wages to the 
price index has to some extent been counteracted by the improve- 
ment in the volume of employment. Thus the fail in the workers’ 
average annual real earnings (leaving out of account the effect of 
deterioration in the quality of goods, etc.) has been kept down to 
about 10 per cent. as compared with pre-war conditions. 


Agricultural and Forestry Workers 


The wages of agricultural and forestry workers have been 
adjusted separately from those of other workers. An arbitration 
court set up in the spring of 1940 gave an award that these workers 
could not be granted a cost-of-living supplement to their wages. 
In the autumn of 1940, however, a first agreement concerning such 
supplements was concluded between the workers’ and employers’ 
organisations, and the increase allowed was fixed at 15 per cent. 
In subsequent years the decision as to wage supplements was 
taken in the form of awards of the Presidency of the Labour and 
Conciliation Board. By degrees, the cost-of-living wage supple- 
ment for agricultural workers has risen to about 50 per cent. of the 
pre-war wage, and that for forestry workers to about 45 per cent. 

Not all workers in agriculture and forestry are organised (the 
proportion belonging to trade unions is 20 to 25 per cent., as against 
about 95 per cent. for workers in industry and handicrafts), so 
that the above wage awards affect directly only a limited number 
of workers. In practice, however, the agreed wage rates have had 
a considerable influence on the level of wages in general. A contribu- 
tory factor in this respect is that the wartime legislation on agri- 
cultural manpower, which to some extent tied agricultural workers 
to the land', was amended in 1942 to include a clause that workers 
so tied to the land should in compensation have a right to a wage 
not lower than that fixed by the collective agreements. 

The actual rise in wages has been greater than would appear 
from the wage supplements. Thus the agreements and awards for 
the majority of agricultural workers (including unmarried farm 
servants with permanent contracts) fix only minimum rates, in 
addition to which individual supplements are granted that have 
risen comparatively sharply owing to the shortage of labour in 


1 Acts No. 182 of 8 Apr. 1941 and No. 199 of 30 Apr. 1942, as amended by 
Act No. 213 of 22 May 1942 (see below, p. 196). 
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agriculture. Furthermore, various groups of agricultural workers 
receive part of their wages in kind, and to that extent they are 
fully compensated for the rise in the cost of living. Taken as a 
whole, the workers on the land, unlike those in towns, have received 
practically full compensation for the rise in prices, which, as already 
mentioned, amounts to about 56 per cent. for the whole country, 
since the actual average wage (including an estimate for the pay- 
ments in kind) has risen during the war by about 60 per cent. for 
farm servants and agricultural workers, and by about 50 per cent. 
for forestry workers. 


Public Employees 


State employees have received cost-of-living supplements during 
the war fixed by annual Acts', the principles of which have been 
followed also by a number of local authorities. For the lower paid 
groups, such as postmen, the increase in wages for married men 
without children amounts to 29 per cent., or 52 per cent. of the 
rise in prices. For the higher paid groups, the increase is substantial- 
ly less. Hence the decline in the average real income of public 
employees has been greater than in that of the workers, especially 
when account is taken of the fact that there has been a substantial 
increase in the volume of employment for the workers. 


Unorganised Workers 


For branches of economic activity where the workers are not 
organised, legislation? was adopted—for the first time, in connec- 
tion with the wage stop of May 1940—concerning the adjustment 
of wages or wage supplements in cases where these are calculated 
in accordance with rules, regulations or agreements on the basis 
of a price index compiled either in the manner provided in the 
above mentioned agreement of 31 October 1939 between the two 
central organisations, or according to principles on the lines of 
those used for adjusting the pay of State employees. According 
to this legislation, the rise may in no case exceed that which would 
have taken place in the event of application of the principles of 
the awards given by the Presidency of Labour and Conciliation 
Board during the war, or of adjustments as for State employees. 
These provisions are of importance in particular in undertakings 
working under a Government concession or the like, and in certain 
large undertakings which are not members of the Danish Employers’ 
Federation. 

It may be noted that retail traders and small farmers as a 
whole can be said to have received full compensation for the rise 
in prices. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment situation during the war shows two clearly 
marked stages. The characteristic feature of the first stage was 


1 The most recent was Act No. 96 of 13 Mar. 1943. 


2 Act No. 276 of 30 May 1940; see also Acts No. 135 of 31 Mar. 1941, No. 84 
of 13 Mar. 1942, and No. 95 of 13 Mar. 1943. 
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a marked rise in unemployment, due to the decline in imports of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. This lasted from 
the outbreak of war until the winter of 1940-41. In 1941, an alto- 
gether new stage set in, since unemployment showed a marked 
tendency to decline in spite of the steady fall in the volume of 
imports. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES, 1939-1943 





Occupations 





Year 
Industrial Building 


1939? 8.5 17.5 
1940? 12.9 22.8 
1941? 10.9 14.8 
1942 7.8 12.8 
1943 _ _ 


























1 Excluding workers on short time and unemployed persons over sixty years of age. 
2 Estimated figures. 


Measures against Unemployment 


During the first period, unemployment was concentrated mainly 
in certain industries and in building and construction. In order 
to counteract the effects of the shortage of raw materials in in- 
dustry, a series of work-sharing schemes were adopted, together 
with legislation aimed primarily at spreading the available em- 
ployment through a reduction in hours of work. This was effected 
by Act No. 280 of 13 May 1940 concerning the temporary sharing 
and regulation of employment.! The Act is based on the voluntary 
principle, since the spreading of employment can be effected only 
in occupations where an agreement is reached on the subject between 
workers and employers. Where such an agreement is concluded, 
the workers affected by the scheme are given compensation for 
the loss of earnings incurred by working short time, provided that 
the agreement has been approved by the Work Sharing Board set 
up under the Act. The compensation takes the form of a daily 
allowance equal in amount to the unemployment benefit payable 
in the occupation in question, and is granted by the work-sharing 
funds which are attached to each recognised unemployment fund. 
The costs involved are now met in full by the State. At the end 
of 1940, 96,000 workers were covered by the scheme. Owing to 
the decline in unemployment in the following years, it has been 
possible to limit the application of the scheme, so that by the end 
of 1943 the number of workers affected was 53,000, all of them in 
fields of activity particularly hit by the war. 


Provision of Employment. 


In the autumn of 1940, however, direct legislation for the pro- 
vision of employment was introduced in connection with the organ- 





1 Amendments and extensions of the Act were effected by Acts No. 158 of 31 
Mar. 1941, No. 295 of 30 June 1941, No. 526 of 22 Dec. 1941, No. 145 of 30 Mar. 
1942, and No. 129 of 13 Mar. 1943. 
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isation of a series of works financed or subsidised by the public 
authorities. For the planning and co-ordination of public activity 
in this field a special ministerial committee was appointed, com- 
posed of eight Ministers with the Prime Minister as chairman. 
In 1941, an Employment Council was attached to this Government 
Employment Committee, the members of which included, among 
others, the heads of departments in the ministries represented on 
the Committee. The function of the Employment Council was to 
“have the solution of the problem of employment treated as a 
principal task, and to ensure collaboration in these matters, bear- 
ing in mind the requirements of administrative allocation, well- 
planned regulation, and reliability in action’. A general secretariat 
on _ to the Employment Committee and the Employment 
ouncil. 

One of the principal factors of the employment policy that was 
begun with the Employment Plan of 1940 was the importance 
attached to promoting the organisation of works by private enter- 
prise. Special legislation was passed making substantial amounts 
available for loans and subsidies for reconditioning work, new 
building, and principal repairs on agricultural estates', and for 
the construction of workers’ dwellings in rural areas.? This legisla- 
tion concerning rural buildings has been of the greatest importance 
for employment and for the maintenance of agricultural produc- 
tion. The total amount appropriated to this purpose is 140 million 
crowns, which has made it possible to keep about half the agri- 
cultural buildings of the country in good repair. 

With a view to repair and maintenance work in towns, an Act 
was passed’ which provided for the granting of a subsidy to meet 
the cost of general maintenance work, heat isolation work, and 
other improvements in dwelling houses. Later the Act was extended 
to cover business premises, factories, workshops, hotels, etc. 

To stimulate repair work in the winter half of the year and thus 
help to smooth out the very large seasonal fluctuations in building 
employment, the subsidy percentages were graduated in such a 
way as to make the subsidy larger in winter. 

Legislation concerning subsidies and loans for land reclama- 
tion‘, drainage and land improvement’, hygienic stabling*, and 
silos’ was introduced with a view to enhancing agricultural pro- 
duction to the greatest possible extent. The total amount of the 
loans and subsidies devoted to these purposes from 1940 to 1943 
was 137 million crowns. 

As the maintenance and expansion of the Danish merchant 
and fishing fleets are of the greatest importance for the economic 
life and food supply of the country, and as the marked rise in 


- Meg? 563 of 31 Oct. 1940; also Acts No. 25 of 24 Jan. 1941 and No. 57 of 
e 

? Notification No. 589 of 8 Nov. 1940; also Notification No. 3 of 6 Jan. 1942 
and Act No. 149 of 13 Mar. 1943. 

* Act No. 567 of 31 Oct. 1940; also Notification No. 57 of 17 Feb. 1941 and 
Act. No. 33 of 1 Feb. 1943. 

* Act No. 599 of 14 Nov. 1940; also Act No. 141 of 13 Mar. 1942. 

5 Notification No. 597 of 14 Nov. 1940; also Act No. 556 of 16 Aug. 1941. 

® Act No. 106 of 15 Mar. 1939; also Act ‘No. 115 of 18 Mar. 1941. 

7 Act No. 207 of 26 Apr. 1940; also Act No. 565 of 31 Oct. 1940. 
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prices threatened a stoppage both of new construction and of 
maintenance work, and therefore of employment in the shipyards, 
the Government was given power to grant subsidies for mainten- 
ance and conversion work on cargo vessels!, and loans for the new 
construction of smaller cargo vessels? and of fishing vessels.* 

In view of the fact that the exceptionally high level of prices 
due to war conditions entails risks with regard to future capacity 
to compete in world markets, and therefore tends to prevent the 
starting of new undertakings, the Ministry of Finance has to a 
certain extent allowed special tax exemptions in respect of the 
building costs for ships put under construction in Danish shipyards 
and of the raw material costs for new construction, etc., needed 
for starting a new productive undertaking or converting or extend- 
ing an existing undertaking. 

Over and above the measures taken to encourage private enter- 
prise, the State and local authorities have themselves organised a 
number of public works. 

In this connection importance was attached in the first place 
to providing work for those who had been unemployed for a long 
period, and for the young unemployed, where the experience gained 
from legislation enacted in the ’thirties could be used, although 
the measures in question were amended and extended in important 
respects. 

A special Act for the organisation of public works and the 
provision of employment for the unemployed‘ authorised the 
Ministry of Labour to grant subsidies or loans for works organised 
by the State, local authorities, or private institutions primarily 
for the purpose of combating unemployment. On such works the 
general rule is that only those workers are to be employed who 
have been unemployed for not less than four months during the 
preceding year, and have been out of work for fourteen consecutive 
days before being directed to the works. Of the total hours worked 
on the works, however, 25 per cent. must be performed by workers 
who have been unemployed for not less than ten months during the 
preceding two years. As a general rule, preference is to be given to 
unemployed heads of families aged eighteen to sixty years and 
persons without dependants aged fifty to sixty years living near 
the workplace in question. The working hours are fixed at forty 
per week. The work must as far as possible be done by the piece 
and paid at the rates fixed by collective agreements. If this is not 
possible, special hourly rates are laid down in the Act. Supervision 
is entrusted to the Employment Centre of the Ministry of Labour. 

As regards the kind of works to be carried out under this legisla- 
tion, these consisted at first almost entirely of road, sewer, and 
harbour works, clearance of tree stumps, water and power works, 
and similar navvying work. By degrees, however, works were 
organised for other groups of the long unemployed; for example, 
for building workers, bookbinders, shop and office assistants, 


1 Act No. 106 of 20 Mar. 1942; also Act No. 119 of 13 Mar. 1943. 

2 Comment No. 14 on section 17 of the Finance Acts No. 165 of 30 Mar. 1942 
and No. 165 of 31 Mar. 1943. 

3 Act No. 532 of 22 Dec. 1941; also Act No. 113 of 13 Mar. 1943. 

* Acts No. 677 of 27 Dec. 1940 and No. 284 of 30 June 1941. 
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printers, etc. Further, centres for the repair, remaking and ex- 
change of clothing have been organised where unemployed women 
are employed, who can also be found work as helpers of house- 
wives in difficulties. 

The clothing repair centres and domestic help arrangements 
are organised as a rule by private associations, women’s organisa- 
tions, the National Society for Combating Unemployment, etc. 
As regards the clothing repair centres, it is a condition for obtaining 
official approval that the help is granted only to families with one 
or more children under fifteen years, and to families or single persons 
who are not themselves in a position to do the repairs (e.g., disabled 
and sick persons, old-age pensioners, etc.), provided that the tax- 
able income of the family or persons in question in the preceding 
financial year did not exceed 2,600 crowns. 

The subsidy to domestic help schemes is similarly conditional 
on the restriction of such help to families of small means with one 
or more children under fifteen years, where the housewife is sick 
at home or being treated in hospital; to single women in employ- 
ment if there is a sick child in the home with no-one to care for it, 
in so far as the mother would lose her earnings or might lose her 
job if she stayed away from her work; and to single persons who 
are sick. A further condition is that the helpers are to be employed 
on cleaning, cooking, the care of children, etc., but not for the care 
of patients, and that the help is granted free of charge. 

Further, since 1942, subsidies have been granted under the 
Employment Act in larger towns to organise special training institu- 
tions for handicapped persons with special reference to the work- 
ing capacity of the persons in question. Applicants are referred 
to these institutions through special sections of the public em- 
ployment exchanges, which follow the progress of their training 
and in general must try to find suitable ordinary work, both for 
the handicapped persons sent to the special training institutions 
and for any others who apply to the exchanges or are sent to them 
by other public bodies. A social adviser and a director are attached 
to these sections for the handicapped. 


Juvenile Unemployment. 


The special legislation concerning the young unemployed is 
inspired solely by considerations of employment and social policy 
and does not aim at the introduction of general labour service for 
young people. Under Act No. 591 of 11 November 1940, which 
is an extension of the legislation in force since 1933, only unmarried 
male and female unemployed persons aged eighteen to twenty- 
five years who have been out of work for more than two consecutive 
months, or for four months in the preceding year, are required to 
comply with an order directing them to the youth institutions. In 
pursuance of the Act, a number of youth camps for the employment 
of young people have been set up. Those for young men must 
provide various kinds of general labourer’s work, and instruction 
is also given in both technical and general subjects. In the camps 
for young women, instruction is given in housekeeping, infant care, 
etc. Young unemployed persons who have learnt a trade are given 
special technical courses in Copenhagen and a few other towns. 
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Public Works. 


Apart from the special measures to provide employment for the 
long unemployed and young people, important public works have 
been organised during the war under the employment legislation. 
Thus a sum of 65 million crowns has been devoted to subsidies for 
road building by the local authorities, one of 42 million crowns for 
the construction of a special motor road from the port of Rédby to 
the Storstrém Bridge, and 13 million crowns to a motor road west 
of Copenhagen. In addition, loans and subsidies have been granted 
on a considerable scale for the construction of swimming pools and 
sports grounds throughout the country for the use of school children 
and young people. A special Act has made it possible to construct 
separate tracks for pedestrians and cyclists along roads near the 
capital, and at the same time provision has been made to reserve 
the necessary sites to enable the population to spend time in the 
country. The Danish railways have also been authorised to engage 
in new construction and maintenance work to the extent possible 
in view of the limited supply of materials. 


Effects of the Employment Programme 


Whereas during the first period of the war there was considerable 
unemployment, as already mentioned, and an expectation of still 
greater unemployment during 1941, an exceptional rise in employ- 
ment began in that year, especially during the summer months, 
and this rise became even more marked in 1942 and 1943. Only 
part of the rise can be ascribed to the carrying out of the works 
organised or subsidised by the public authorities which are described 
above, in particular the special repair works for which the State 
granted subsidies or loans. 

A more important factor was that in industry and handicrafts 
the volume of employment increased markedly notwithstanding 
the steady decline in the supply of raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods and the consequent decline in the volume of pro- 
duction. The cause was in part the German orders for goods, in 
part the production of substitutes, and lastly, the rise in the amount 
of labour used per unit of production in industry. 

When, especially in the summer months, a certain shortage of 
manpower occurred in rural districts, the reason was mainly the 
employment of some 50,000 to 60,000 workers on the large-scale 
emergency production of peat and lignite. In addition there was a 
rise in the number of workers employed on works, both in Denmark 
and abroad, connected with the occupation of the country.! 

The general result of these circumstances, combined with the 
above-mentioned work-sharing system, was an exceptional increase 
in the number of organised workers in employment, which rose 
by 79,000, 118,000, and 125,000 respectively in the three years 
1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44, corresponding to 15 per cent., 22 
per cent. and 23 per cent. of all organised workers. 





? According to information in the Swedish press, the number of Danish work- 
= aenay at the beginning of 1944 was about 30,000, and in Norway about 
,000.—Eb. 
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The result was not only that unemployment fell lower than it 
had ever been at any time since the last war, but also that the 
character of the problems to be tackled by the authorities changed. 
In the first place, owing to the shortage of materials, one of the 
problems to be solved was how to organise employment in such a 
way as to make the best possible use of the materials available. 
Another was to arrive at the proper distribution of the workers, 
both geographically and over the different seasons of the year so 
as to ensure the maintenance of agricultural and peat production. 


The Employment Service 


From an early date in the war the public employment service 
was equipped to undertake new duties. 

With a view to promoting placing in rural areas in particular, 
an Act of 30 May 1940 provided for the appointment of three- 
men committees in communes without any public employment 
exchange, for the purpose, among other things, of collaborating 
with the public exchanges and the unemployment funds in the 
promotion of local placing activities. The regulations governing 
these committees were extended in various ways in connection 
with the changes in social insurance and assistance legislation in 
1942, discussed below.! Thus, in communes where there was no 
public employment exchange or branch exchange, communal 
employment committees were to be set up consisting of three mem- 
bers in rural communes and five members in market towns. The 
chairman of the committee is appointed by the provincial governor, 
and the other two members are elected by the communal authorities 
and the general workers’ unemployment fund respectively. In 
market towns the local organisations of workers and employers 
choose one member each, and two members are selected by the 
communal social committee from among its own membership. The 
activities of the committees, which were originally confined to 
agriculture, horticulture, and domestic work, have been extended 
to include the direction of workers to other fields of employment 
as well. In addition to their placing work, the committees are 
required to help to reduce unemployment in the locality by the 
provision of employment. 

The communal employment committees, as already stated, 
are set up only in communes where there is no public employment 
exchange or branch exchange. But apart from this improvement in 
the local placing system, there has been an extension and reform 
of the exchanges themselves, so as to enable them to meet the 
considerable demands made of them in recent years. 

The principal alterations affecting the public employment 
exchanges, introduced by Act No. 338 of 29 July 1943, made them 
independent of the local authorities and gave the Ministry of 
Labour and the Directorate of Labour a much greater influence 
on the operation of the exchanges. Thus, according to the new 
regulations, the manager of a public employment exchange is 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour, and the budget of the ex- 


1 Act No. 322 of 24 July 1942 (see below, p. 197 et seq). 
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change must be approved by the Directorate of Labour. The Act 
also provides for the opening of branch exchanges where needed. 

In the existing exceptional circumstances, and more especially 
owing to the large-scale plan for the production of peat, it was 
feared that agriculture would not obtain the necessary labour, 
and special measures had therefore to be taken early in 1941 to 
meet the situation. By Act No. 182 of 8 April 1941 it was provided 
that in the case of communal works receiving State subsidies, of 
larger State works, and of works for the cutting of peat and the 
extraction of lignite and tree stumps, etc., only those workers 
could be employed who were referred to the works, or whose engage- 
ment was approved, by the public employment service, a term 
which was taken to include the public employment exchanges, the 
communal employment committees, the State-recognised unem- 
ployment funds, and the communes. This Act also provided that 
unmarried workers under twenty-five years of age from rural 
communes were not to be referred to work outside agriculture 
unless it could be shown that they were unable to find work in 
agriculture. 

With the help of the provisions of this Act, the validity of which 
expired on 31 October 1941, and by a complete or partial stoppage 
of the works organised to combat unemployment, the necessary 
labour was successfully supplied for agriculture in 1941. In the 
spring of 1942, the same circumstances were repeated as those 
which had led to the 1941 Act, and Act No. 199 of 30 April 1942 
was accordingly passed to provide for the agricultural labour 
supply in the summer of that year. It specified that unmarried 
workers under twenty-five years from rural communes were not 
to be engaged on work outside agriculture unless they could not 
be found agricultural work, and that workers could be transferred 
to agriculture from other branches of activity if there was a short- 
age of labour in agriculture. The Act expressly fixed minimum 
wage rates for the workers thus required to take up work in agri- 
culture. The chief importance of the first of these provisions was 
that it kept the young men in question on the land. As regards 
the transfer of labour, the application of the provisions brought 
workers to agriculture during the summer from public works, 
large-scale construction works, and the home production of fuel. 
In addition, a certain number of workers were set free from under- 
takings organised for the provision of employment. This Act 
expired on 30 September 1942. 

Since, however, regulations were still needed to facilitate an 
appropriate distribution of manpower, especially with reference 
to the requirements of agriculture and the production of fuel, a 
later Act, No. 426 of 27 October 1942, provided for a more per- 
manent system for the regulation of employment. It specifies that 
in the case of works organised by the communal authorities with 
State subsidies or loans, of larger public works organised by the 
State, and of land improvement works and large-scale private 
construction works, only workers directed to the works by the public 
employment service may be employed (except for persons needed 
for the management of the works); on the large-scale private con- 
struction works, including those undertaken for the German defence 
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forces, only workers referred to the works by the public employ- 
ment exchanges may be employed. The direction of workers to 
this kind of work is deemed to be subject to the proviso that the 
worker may leave the work on the decision of the employment 
service if it is found necessary to use his labour for more urgent 
work—for example, in agriculture. 

Although this Act, unlike the provisional Acts of 1941 and 
1942, did not provide for the transfer of workers from the home 
production of fuel to agricultural work, it was nevertheless possible 
to furnish sufficient manpower for agriculture also in the summer 
of 1943, partly through the application of the Act, and partly 
through an extensive suspension of public works in rural communes. 


SocraAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A fundamental feature of social legislation during the war has 
been the attempt to keep the value of social benefits more or less 
at the pre-war level. Thus it has been generally agreed that the 
automatic adjustment to prices contained in the old-age and in- 
validity pensions legislation—a special feature of the Danish 
scheme as compared with those of other countries—should be kept 
in force. But in addition to this, it has been considered desirable 
that pensioners should receive a certain supplement to their pen- 
sions, and therefore the limit set for the amount that the local 
authorities have the right to devote to the payment of supplements 
to pensioners in particularly difficult circumstances has been raised 
since the beginning of the war from 7% per cent. to 10 per cent. 
of the basic amounts paid in the preceding year! (in 1940 and 1941, 
to 1214 per cent.). In unemployment insurance, on the other hand, 
the automatic adjustment of benefits to price changes was suspend- 
ed, since it was felt that the daily allowance should not be adjusted 
in full when that was not being done for wages. Special Acts have 
been passed each year? to raise the maximum rate of the daily 
allowance by one per cent., which is slightly more than has been 
the case for wages. At the same time the unemployment funds have 
been empowered to grant a special children’s supplement, amount- 
ing at present to 35 6re a day for each child, but not exceeding 
1.40 crowns a day, and a fuel allowance to unemployed workers 
satisfying certain conditions. With regard to the workers’ accident 
insurance scheme, which makes no provision for automatic ad- 
justment to price changes, special legislation has been adopted to 
raise both the daily allowance and the invalidity compensation in 
proportion to the rise in wages.’ 

The State subsidy to the provision of meals for school children 
by the local authorities has been increased during the war by pro- 
visional Acts* from 1,000,000 crowns to 1,300,000 crowns, and at 





1 Most recently by a Ministerial Decree of 28 Sept. 1943. (Since the suspension 
of parliamentary activity in the autumn of 1943, certain measures found to be 
necessary have been adopted in the form of decrees issued by the ministries 
concerned.—Eb.). 

? The most recent was Act No. 125 of 13 Mar. 1943. 

* The most recent was Act No. 130 of 13 Mar. 1943. 

* The most recent was Act No. 132 of 13 Mar. 1943. 
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the same time the local authorities have been empowered to provide 
such meals throughout the year instead of only from November 
to March. 


Price Subsidies 


In order to lower the cost of living for persons of small means, 
the public authorities have extended the existing scheme for grant- 
ing discounts on the cost of foodstuffs, and have introduced special 
subsidies to enable producers to lower their prices. The system of 
food discounts in Denmark dates back to the early ’thirties, when 
the Ministry of Social Affairs was empowered to grant such dis- 
counts to indigent persons so as to provide a market for surplus 
agricultural production. That particular reason for this action 
has now disappeared, but on the other hand the social aspect of 
the system has acquired greater importance. Old-age and invalidity 
pensioners, the chronically sick, the unemployed members of un- 
employment funds, and other persons in a similar economic situa- 
tion, as well as persons who are maintained wholly or in part by 
the public assistance authorities, receive from the local authorities 
special discount cards for the purchase of meat, fish, milk, and 
butter', according to the rules laid down in the earlier legislation 
but on a larger scale. In 1942 to 1943, both breadwinners and 
dependants became entitled to these cards, which in Copenhagen 
and the provincial towns averaged 47 crowns a year in value. 

In addition to these discounts granted to persons in special 
need, the Act of 2 September 1939 concerning emergency measures 
to secure the national supply of necessary goods was applied by 
the Ministry of Commerce as a means of granting funds for the 
issue of butter discount coupons to a substantial proportion of 
the population and so to meet some of the increase in expenditure 
due to the change-over from margarine to butter. These coupons, 
to a value of 18 crowns a year, are granted for each child under 
fifteen years living at home where the annual income of the parents 
does not exceed a specified amount. For example, for families with 
one child, the figure is 4,600 crowns in Copenhagen, 4,050 crowns 
in provincial towns, and 3,500 crowns in rural communes. 
Additional butter discount cards to a value of 16 crowns a year are 
granted to persons with dependants whose income does not exceed 
4,100, 3,550, and 3,000 crowns (for persons with one child) in 
Copenhagen, the provincial towns and rural communes respectively. 

Since 1940, special cards for the purchase of clothing for all 
children under fifteen years have been issued to enable families 
with children to offset the turnover tax which had been introduced 
on these articles.2 The value of these clothing discount cards is at 
present 25 crowns per child. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that as part of the effort to main- 
tain public health during the war, the price of cod liver oil has been 
reduced by half for children under fifteen years and pregnant 
women’, in addition to which the communal authorities have been 


1 The most recent regulation was the Ministerial Decree of 27 Sept. 1943. 
2 The most recent measure was Notification No. 485 of 16 Nov. 1943. 
3 Notification No. 454 of 21 Oct. 1943. 
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authorised to assist persons of small means to cover all or part of 
the remaining half of this item of expenditure.' 

The total value of the various discounts received by a family 
with two children in Copenhagen or a provincial town, in receipt 
of insurance benefits or assistance from the public authorities is 
at present about 315 crowns. The value of the discounts for a 
family with two children whose income is 4,000 crowns is about 
125 crowns. 

In addition to these subsidies to consumers, the cost of which 
totalled 64 million crowns in the financial year 1943-44, the Ministry 
of Agriculture grants various subsidies to producers for the purpose 
of bringing down the prices of rye bread, butter and milk, and 
peat. The cost is about 59 million crowns. Lastly, in connection 
with the rationing of layettes for infants, the Ministry of Com- 
merce placed 25 million crowns at the disposal of producers in the 
financial year 1943-44 for the purpose of bringing down sale prices 
by 50 per cent. 


Amendments of Legislation 


Apart from the measures for securing the standard of living of 
the masses of the population which were adopted in consequence 
of the emergency situation, various amendments or additions to 
social legislation have been made on different points. Some of these 
were carried out without entailing any great political discussion, 
for example, the introduction of the system of including funeral 


benefits under sickness insurance against a small rise in the con- 
tribution, which means that all full members of the sickness funds 
are now covered by burial insurance.? 

Various amendments made in 1942 in the Act concerning em- 
ployment exchanges and unemployment insurance*, the Public 
Assistance Act*, and the 1940 Act on communal employment com- 
mittees® were, however, of a different character. The background 
to these amendments was in the first place the criticisms which 
had been put forward in various political quarters since the in- 
troduction of the Social Reform with respect to several provisions 
of social legislation, in particular those which were alleged to have 
enabled the local authorities to administer the law in a manner 
contrary to its spirit. In 1941 the Government appointed a political 
committee whose main object, according to the report made by the 
committee in February 1942, was “‘to try to formulate the legisla- 
tion in question more clearly so as to prevent, wherever possible, 
any abuse of the unemployment insurance and social assistance 
scheme; so as to facilitate the utmost possible use of existing open- 
ings for employment; and, finally, so as to pay additional attention 
to counteracting irresponsible and unwise utilisation of the accumu- 
lated funds. On the other hand, it was not the intention of the 
committee to try to bring about a reduction or any other kind of 


1 The most recent regulation was the Ministerial Decree of 21 Oct. 1943. 

2 Act No. 282 of 30 May 1940. 

8 By Notification No. 339 of 29 July 1942. 

4 By Notification No. 337 of 29 July 1942.. 

5 By Act No. 278 of 30 May 1940, amended and extended by Acts No. 157 
of 31 Mar. 1941 and No. 322 of 24 July 1942. 
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deterioration in the benefits granted to persons of small or no 
means.” 

On the basis of this committee’s report, various amendments 
were made in the Unemployment Act, the Assistance Act, and the 
Act concerning communal employment committees during the 
summer of 1942.! 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Under the unemployment insurance legislation in force until 
1942, supervision of the payment of unemployment benefit was 
entrusted mainly to the unemployment funds’ own officials. Since 
in various quarters this system of self-supervision was regarded as 
inadequate, it was agreed to extend it, partly by introducing a 
system of work cards and partly by giving the public authorities 
increased power to intervene in checking the operations of the 
funds. On the other hand, it was not considered that any general 
change should be made in the organisation of unemployment in- 
surance, for example, by transferring the responsibility for check- 
ing the unemployed to the public employment service. 

The new provisions contained in Notification No. 339 of 29 
July 1942 introduced work cards for all wage earners, excluding 
salaried employees and certain other groups. At the beginning of 
an employment, the card must be handed over to the employer 
and kept by him as long as the employment lasts. In view of the 
fact that neither unemployment insurance benefit nor public assist- 
ance may be granted unless the work card is presented, it is con- 
sidered that the system provides a comparatively effective check 
to prevent wage earners, at least, from receiving benefit while they 
are still in employment. The work card also serves as an additional 
check on the observance of the provisions making the payment 
of benefit dependent on earnings, since the employer must enter 
the wage paid on the card, unless other special measures for furnish- 
ing the unemployment fund or the assistance authorities with full 
information on the worker’s earnings are in force. On the other 
hand, the employer is forbidden to enter on the card any other 
information, such as the reason for the worker’s dismissal; the 
object is to prevent the card from being treated as a kind of cer- 
tificate. 

In various respects public supervision of unemployed persons 
has been extended; even in the legislation in force until 1942 there 
were provisions requiring the public employment exchanges to 
carry out some supervision of the unemployment funds and their 
check on unemployed members. The amendments effected in 
July 1942 extended this supervision and detailed rules were laid 
down. Furthermore, the communal employment committees set 
up in all communes in 1940? were extended and the chairman of 
each committee was required to supervise the check on unem- 
ployed members of unemployment funds in those communes where 
there is no public employment exchange. So far as possible, this 





1 Cf. H. H. Kocu: “‘Aendringer i den danske Sociallovgivning’’, in Nordisk 
Administrativt Tidskrift (Copenltagen), 1943, Nos. 1-2, for a detailed account 
of the amendments. 

2 See above, p. 195. 
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inspection must be carried out in agreement with the directors of 
the fund. The only case in which he has the right to demand an 
immediate cessation of the payment of benefit is where it is being 
paid to a person who refuses to work. Such action must at once be 
notified to the Directorate of Labour. Lastly, it may be noted 
that persons under thirty years of age without dependants can as 
a rule receive unemployment benefit or public assistance only if 
the employment committee has issued a certificate attesting that 
it has not been possible for the committee to direct them to suitable 
work in the commune or district. 

For greater security, the conditions on which benefit is paid 
have been made stricter. Thus the new Act introduced a special 
condition for the first payment of benefit: in addition to the pay- 
ment of one year’s contributions formerly required, the applicant 
must have done thirty-nine weeks’ work, including twenty-six in 
the past eighteen months. It is also made somewhat more difficult 
for young persons without dependants to obtain benefit, since the 
Act provides that those under twenty-two years must have had 
twenty-six weeks as paid employees during the last eighteen 
months before they can receive any payment of benefit. 


Public Assistance. 


Practically all the amendments to the Public Assistance Act 
are intended to ensure that the individual communes will not grant 
assistance on a greater scale than necessary. For this purpose, the 
regulations concerning the legal effects of relief have been made 
stricter and new provisions concerning the maximum amount of 
relief have been introduced. Under the Assistance Act the grant- 
ing of public assistance has the same effects as poor relief in certain 
circumstances (loss of the right to vote or to be elected for public 
office), and this may have the further effect of loss of the right to 
invalidity or old-age pension. These provisions apply if the re- 
cipient presents certain reprehensible conditions, in particular, 
refusal to work or an unwarrantable way of life, or if the assistance 
has reached a certain maximum or has been paid for a considerable 
period. The amendments introduced by Act No. 337 of 29 July 
1942 were intended to bring about uniform administration by the 
local authorities; they therefore defined what is to be understood 
by an unwarrantable way of life, and restricted the discretion of 
the local authorities to decide how far the assistance granted is to 
be deemed permanent. The result is that when a person has received 
assistance at the full rate for twelve consecutive months in a period 
of eighteen months, or is otherwise constantly in receipt of such 
assistance, so that it provides for a permanent and substantial 
part of his consumption, then the assistance has the same effect 
as poor relief. It is also provided that sickness assistance to persons 
who are not entitled to benefit from a recognised sickness fund will 
have the same effects if the person in question has failed to arrange 
for insurance against sickness. 

In the case of persons in receipt of more or less permanent 
assistance, however, the communes are given some power to take 
individual circumstances into account, and to postpone or exclude 
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the legal effects in question. With the approval of the provincial 
governor, exclusion can be allowed in the event of chronic sickness 
of the applicant or his dependants, a substantial decline in working 
capacity, or heavy family responsibilities. 

Further, the granting of assistance in excess of the normal 
maximum—that is, of the amount that would have been due as 
an invalidity pension together with the children’s supplement— 
has been made subject to more clearly defined rules. Under these 
rules an appropriate sum is placed at the disposal of the communal 
social committee for granting supplementary assistance, such as 
rent, fuel, clothing, and similar allowances, or for granting assistance 
in special circumstances, such as prolonged illness or heavy family 
responsibilities. This sum is fixed with reference to the basic in- 
validity and old-age pensions paid by the commune during the 
preceding financial year, being four thirds of the percentage of 
these pensions used to calculate the total amount of personal supple- 
ments to invalidity and old-age pensioners. Special provisions 
concerning communal bookkeeping are intended to make it easier 
to ascertain that the assistance granted is kept within the prescribed 
limits. 

To ensure that the supplementary assistance which in cases of 
special need can be granted in addition to unemployment benefit 
shall be paid more or less according to the same principles in all 
communes, the new regulations provide that a specified sum shall 
be placed at the disposal of each commune for this purpose. This 
sum is fixed in such a way as to depend on the volume of unem- 
ployment in the commune. 

The special circumstances due to the war have meant that 
special rules have had to be adopted concerning the assistance 
granted in consequence of acts of war.' The social committee in 
each commune is under an obligation to relieve any need resulting 
from the destruction or evacuation of dwellings, factories, etc., due 
to acts of war. Assistance may be granted for the purpose of rent- 
ing a new dwelling, shop, etc., or for acquiring new articles of con- 
sumption and relieving any unemployment resulting from the act 
of war. The State covers 90 per cent. of the cost involved and no 
repayment of the assistance can be claimed. 

A special war accident insurance scheme has also been in- 
troduced? under which all persons who are insured against invalidity 
—that is, about 90 per cent. of the population—are insured against 
the effects of war accidents, compensation being granted for in- 
validity or death. The rate of compensation is the same as under 
the Accident Insurance Act, and the necessary funds are obtained 
by the payment of contributions from all insured persons. Such 
compensation is already being paid, but the contributions will not 
be required until the war is over. 


HousiInG Po.icy 


In the first year of the war there was a decline in the total 
demand for dwellings owing to a temporary cessation of removals 


1 Ministerial Decree of 25 Oct. 1943. 
? Act No. 396 of 25 July 1940; also Act No. 471 of 28 Nov. 1942. 
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from the country to towns, combined with a falling-off in demand 
among young persons in towns who in the uncertain conditions 
postponed setting up house. In the beginning of 1941, however, 
the situation changed altogether. At the same time as the surplus 
of persons moving into Copenhagen over those moving out was 
restored, there was a marked flow of persons into a number of 
provincial towns, owing to the organisation of construction works 
for the German defence forces. Since demographic changes alone 
led to an annual increase of about 12,000 in the demand for dwellings 
in towns and urban communities, whereas house building in 1941-42 
averaged only about 10,000 dwellings, it is clear that the tendency 
* from the end of 1941 onwards was an increasing housing shortage, 
which in 1942-43 became acute. The number of vacant dwellings 
which at the end of 1940 was 16,000, had fallen by the beginning 
of October 1943 to 42. At the same time, the number of homeless 
persons being looked after by the local authorities increased marked- 
ly, and reached the figure of 12,000 by the beginning of December 
1943. 

There have been various reasons for the decline in house build- 
ing, some economic and others relating to raw materials, and their 
influence has varied at different times. Thus the cost of financing 
building rose considerably in the first part of the war; the index 
number for bond quotations fell from about 100 in August 1939 
to 87 in May 1940. By degrees, as more capital became available, 
the quotations improved, and in November 1940 the index was 
already over 100. The cost of production, however, also rose con- 
siderably. For materials and wages, the increase up to January 
1940 was 19 per cent., and it has continued steadily since, reach- 
ing the figure of 50 per cent. by the end of December 1943. From 
1941 onwards, the shortage of raw materials became more marked, 
first for imported goods, but in 1942, when fuel ran short, also for 
a number of home-produced materials. With a view to maintaining 
house building on as large a scale as possible, the public authorities 
have introduced various measures for the rationing and distribu- 
tion of such building materials as are available. It should be noted, 
however, that the resultant changes in construction (increased 
use of wood instead of iron, masonry instead of reinforced concrete, 
porcelain stoves instead of radiators, etc.), combined with the use 
of various substitutes, have meant that the quality of some of the 
building of the more recent war years has fallen below the pre-war 
standard. The consequent risk of difficulty in letting the buildings 
after the war has undoubtedly induced many building contractors 
to give up planned activity. 

To counteract the decline in house building, the public author- 
ities have had to intervene to a considerable extent, first as part 
of the Government’s employment policy, and later—when the 
housing shortage became acute in the year 1942-43—in order to 
ensure an adequate supply of housing. The measures adopted during 
the war have been built largely on the principles embodied in the 
Act of 13 April 1938 concerning subsidies for house building and 
rent reductions for large families of small means. For reasons of 
employment policy, however, other principles have also been in- 
troduced since the war in various respects. 
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The original Act granted certain privileges to the communes 
and recognised building societies, and this principle has been main- 
tained during the war. On the other hand, one of the new Acts, 
No. 179 of 9 April 1941, adopted the idea of granting assistance 
also for ordinary, private house building. Under this Act, assistance 
can be given for the construction of dwellings, offices, and business 
premises in Copenhagen and market towns, provided that the 
building is erected on a site acquired from the commune in question 
after the demolition of a property scheduled for clearance. Further, 
assistance may be granted for the building of private houses con- 
taining small dwellings (excluding one-family houses, for which 
assistance is given under the earlier legislation) in Copenhagen 
and market towns outside slum clearance areas, and in urbanised 
rural communities. The reason for the introduction of these pro- 
visions lay partly in the urgent need to clear certain areas in Copen- 
hagen and partly in the desire to increase employment in the build- 
ing industry, since at the date in question private house building 
had come to an almost complete stop. 

Whereas in the housing shortage that occurred during and 
after the last war the method adopted was that of granting large 
State and municipal subsidies for building, which were as a matter 
of fact immediately written off, this time the principle adopted has 
been that of investing the money as loans at a low rate of interest, 
and the claim for repayment is maintained; subsidies in the true 
sense are regarded as superfluous. 

Even though it has been one of the principal objects of this 
legislation to provide cheap dwellings, it is a characteristic feature 
that, in spite of all difficulties with regard to materials and the 
like, the important rule has been observed that all dwellings built 
with State support shall be provided with the ordinary, modern 
conveniences deemed appropriate in view of the nature and situa- 
tion of the property; in Copenhagen this usually includes central 
heating, hot water, and the like. In other words, it was decided 
not to give assistance for the construction of houses which even 
at the time of erection might be described as out of date and there- 
fore likely to decline in value after a very few years. Only in the 
later years of the war, when an absolute shortage of certain ma- 
terials made this necessary, was there any departure from this 
principle. 

In fixing the amount of the assistance granted by the public 
authorities for purposes of social house building, the rule has been 
observed throughout the war that it must be sufficient to provide 
for building on an economic basis that will allow the renting of the 
dwellings at prices which shall in no case exceed the rent for build- 
ings first occupied immediately before 1 September 1939. The 
application of this rule, however, meant that it was not sufficient 
merely to grant State loans at the normal rate of interest; the rise 
in building costs was so considerable that certain interest facilities 
had to be allowed in addition. 

In the case of State loans to building societies whose activities. 
are guaranteed by the local authorities‘—the loan may amount to 


1 Notification No. 298 of 30 June 1941, as amended by Act No. 128 of 30 
Mar. 1942. 
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97 per cent. of the value of the building—the rate of interest, which 
is normally 4% per cent., may be reduced in certain circumstances 
to 2 per cent. (for single-family houses erected by local authorities 
or building societies, even to 14% per cent.). Since power is also 
given to extend the period of repayment to twenty years, the grant 
for multiple-dwelling houses may be sufficient to reduce the total 
payment to 2.2 per cent. For single-family houses, the assistance 
given takes the form of a reduction in the payment during a specified 
period to 3% per cent. a year, 3 per cent. being for interest. For a 
family with many children, the payment is only 3 per cent. The 
_ loans are therefore not so favourable as those to building societies, 
but it should be remembered that the builder in this case becomes 
the owner of his house and therefore himself receives the profit in 
the shape of the savings that result from the reduction of the debt. 
In the case of houses built by the local authorities, the assistance 
takes the form of a State loan of up to 95 per cent. of the purchase 
price for houses which the commune proposes to retain as its own 
property and to let. Further, the communes are entitled to build 
one-family houses for sale, but in this case the maximum limit for 
the loan is somewhat lower. 

Dwelling houses erected by local authorities and building 
societies, and the dwellings and business premises constructed by 
private enterprise, which were begun after 25 February 1941 are 
exempt from the property tax on the building (except the pro- 
vincial tax) for a period of twenty-two years after the first assess- 
ment for property tax and land tax.! 

In view of the difference in the conditions of private and of 
social building—in private building there is a possibility of making 
a profit and a risk of making a loss, whereas in social building there 
is no possibility of earning a profit—it has not been considered that 
private building should be given assistance on the same scale as 
social building. In consequence, State loans for private house 
building outside slum clearance areas, together with existing priority 
loans, may not exceed 70 per cent. of the purchase price. This 
limit may be raised, however, if the commune in question assumes 
full liability in respect of a specified part of the loan. In the case 
of private building in slum clearance areas, the loan, together with 
existing priority loans and the sale price of the site, may not exceed 
90 per cent. of the purchase price. The annual service of the loan 
is fixed at not more than 6 per cent. or 514 per cent. a year, as the 
case may be. 

In view of the argument that the decline in the birth rate was 
to no small extent due to the high cost of having a large family, 
the Act of 13 April 1938 provided for special privileges for the 
building of dwellings for large families, and for grants towards 
the reduction of the rents of large families with small means. This 
principle was maintained in subsequent legislation, and the rent 
allowance was increased on the various occasions when the Act was 
extended during the war years, so that it now ranges from 30 per 
cent. of the rent for families with three children to 60 per cent. for 
those with six or more children. In the years 1941 and 1942 the 





1 Act No. 179 of 9 Apr. 1941. 
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number of dwellings erected for large families was 1,276 and 1,855 
respectively. 

The construction of special dwellings for the aged has also 
been continued during the war. Whereas previously the local 
authorities preferred to build special homes for the aged, intended 
particularly for the needy or helpless, now the idea of building 
ordinary dwellings for old-age pensioners at a low rent has made 
much headway since the State first granted subsidies for such 
construction in 1937. The number of these dwellings built in 1938 
was 782, but it rose in 1941 to 1,666. In 1942 and 1943 the cor- 
responding figures were 1,566 and 1,227, respectively. 

Taken as a whole, it may be said that even though the shortage 
of materials has prevented the maintenance of house building at 
the pre-war level, the total for 1942 was nevertheless 50 per cent. 


of the 1939 figure. 








Australia’s Health Programme 


An account has already been published in the Review of the plan 
“for a comprehensive health service for the whole Australian nation 
advocated by the Parliamentary Joint Committee on Social Security, 
in its Sixth Interim Report. 

The following article describes the action which the Commonwealth 
Government has taken in pursuance of its policy of introducing this 
comprehensive service step by step. 


It will be recalled that in March 1943 a National Welfare Fund 
was set up by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
out of which certain social measures and health services are to be 
financed; 25 per cent. of the returns from income tax for individuals 
or £30 million, whichever sum is the less, is paid annually into this 
Fund.? ney 

As a first step towards the implementation of its programme, 
the Government is introducing a pharmaceutical benefit service 
covering the entire population. The Joint Committee on Social 
Security has recently submitted to Parliament proposals for a 
national hospital service. It is at present discussing plans for other 
medical care services with the medical profession. 


EXISTING MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 


‘An enquiry into existing facilities was made by the Medical 
Survey Subcommittee of the Social Security Committee.* It came 
to the conclusion that the main reasons for the disparities in exist- 
ing medical care services were differences in State legislation; 
the restricted powers of the Commonwealth Government; failure 
to recognise the essential unity of all health services; insufficient 
training of staff; and lack of standardisation. 


Medical Care Outside Hospitals 


Medical care has, in a limited number of cases, been organised 
collectively. In Tasmania, the Government has established a 
salaried medical service in the country, covering a wide area. One 
town in Victoria has a full-time salaried service giving complete 
care to the community, to the exclusion of private practice. The 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 107-110: 
“‘A Plan for a Comprehensive Health Service in Australia’’. 

* Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, pp. 731-745: “The Planning of Medical 
Services in Australia’’. 

3 Sixth Interim Report from the Joint Committee on Social Security, Appendix F, 
1 July 1943, p. 51 et seg. (précis only). 
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Northern Territory, under Commonwealth administration, also 
has a Government service giving both residential and non-residential 
care to the population; the expenses are defrayed from funds raised 
by a special tax on all residents. 

Medical care, however, is still in the vast majority of cases 
given under private practice conditions. This places undue strain 
on the doctors and moreover prevents them from making their 
services equally available to all sections of the community. The 
middle classes, in particular, often suffer hardship because they 
are not eligible for free treatment at the expense of the community 
and are unable to meet, from their own resources, the unforeseen 
expenditure which serious illness entails. These classes of the 
population thus frequently refrain from seeking medical advice 
in the earlier stages of disease when cure is relatively easy. 

Before the war the number of medical practitioners was fairly 
adequate for the needs of the country, assuming average require- 
ments to be one doctor to every 2,000 of population. But the 
distribution of doctors was unsatisfactory; the number of practi- 
tioners in the larger cities was often in excess of requirements, while 
the country was insufficiently provided for. 


Hospital Care 


Hospital care is provided under a system of public and private 
hospitals which differ greatly and vary in their standards of effi- 
ciency. Public hospitals include both Government institutions and 


State-subsidised hospitals. As a rule, public hospitals receive 
patients unable to make any, or more than a partial, contribution 
towards the cost of their maintenance and treatment. Public ward 
patients pay no medical fees. The private hospitals and some of 
the public hospitals accommodate paying patients who usually 
pay medical fees related to the type of hospital bed occupied (in- 
termediate or private). Special hospitals for tuberculosis and 
mental diseases are as a rule controlled and financed by the State 
Government. 

A medical survey of 30 June 1943 revealed a shortage of 6,800 
beds for general cases, 3,000 beds for tuberculosis and 7,000 for 
mental diseases—a total of 16,800. The most pressing need was 
accommodation for chronic and sub-acute cases. The quality of 
hospital accommodation also left much to be desired. Out-patient 
departments were congested. Maternity homes were often ‘‘con- 
spicuously lacking in proper standards for the care of mothers and 
babies’’.! Equipment and facilities for tuberculosis accommoda- 
tion were short of urgent requirements. 

Moreover, there is lack of co-ordination between the public 
hospitals and the doctors whose districts they serve. In many 
towns, hospitals are not suitably located for such co-ordination, 
and as a result base hospitals are not properly fulfilling their func- 
tion. Medical practice is still too dependent on smaller private 
hospitals of inferior standard. The provision of adequate modern 
facilities for private and semi-private wards in public hospitals is 





1 Sixth Interim Report from the Joint Committee on Social Security, Appendix F, 
1 July 1943, p. 55. 
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recommended by the Medical Survey Committee, which considers 
that the best all-round solution of the hospital problem would be 
a scheme providing for the payment by the Commonwealth of a 
flat rate subsidy per patient per day to each State. The nursing 
services suffer mainly from inadequate living conditions for nurses, 
and variations in standards of training in different institutions. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies 


The total number of prescriptions dispensed in 1942-43 was 
.20 millions, of which 11.6 millions were by private pharmacists, 
4 millions by friendly society dispensaries and 500,000 by doctors. 
Facilities for the dispensing of pharmaceutical products were 
found adequate for any reasonable expansion that might follow 
the introduction of a Government scheme. The detailed investiga- 
tion made into pharmaceutical costs would allow the Government 
to enter into negotiations with pharmacists, if desired. The Medical 
Survey Committee recommended that, under a national scheme, a 
flat rate should be paid for each prescription to registered chemists, 
based upon a detailed costing of each prescription included in an 
authorised formulary. Hospitals should be paid a subsidy covering 
their dispensing costs. 


Health Areas 


The Medical Survey Subcommittee recommended the definition 
of health districts within each State as essential to “the adequate 
and equitable distribution to the people of full medical facilities’. 
The present areas were not satisfactory; a complete personal and 
environmental programme of health was beyond the individual 
power of the nearly 1,000 local government areas. Units with 
a population of 50,000 to 100,000 people could, in the opinion of 
the Subcommittee, provide both environmental and _ personal 
health and medical care services within the area, if specialists were 
supplied from without. Such matters as the care of mental illness 
and the prevention and care of tuberculosis, of venereal diseases 
and of cancer might be dealt with on a national basis. The Com- 
mittee has worked out concrete plans for the formation of adequate 
health areas throughout the country. 


PROPOSALS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
MEDICAL CARE SERVICE 


The Joint Committee on Social Security, in view of these find- 
ings, proposes, as the ultimate solution, a General Medical Care 
Service for the community as a whole, financed from a central 
fund specifically raised for the purpose by a tax on income, calcu- 
lated with regard to the individual’s capacity to pay. Doctors 
would be employed full time for salary; hospital provision would 
be standardised and uniform. The introduction of such a vast 
scheme, however, could only be planned as a long-term programme. 
The Committee therefore recommends, as a preliminary measure, 
the institution of a full-time medical service in sparsely settled 
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areas, based on group practice at health centres, and of a part- 
time service in cities and country towns, participation in both 
services to be voluntary for doctors. A number of other measures, 
including economic aid to tuberculosis patients, venereal disease 
control and standardisation of care for mental cases, were proposed 
for immediate introduction.! 

Following the publication of the Committee’s Report on a Na- 
tional Health Service, the prospects and possible means of imple- 
menting this programme were discussed at a joint Conference of 
the Committee, the medical profession and other medical bodies, 
the Directors-General of Defence Medical Services and the Social 
Security Medical Survey Committee.? The National Health and 
Medical Research Council submitted to the Conference its observa- 
tions on the Social Security Committee’s Report.* 

The representatives of the organised medical profession favoured 
the establishment of a special Medical Fund, raised by an addi- 
tional tax on income. The present system of medical practice was, 
in the opinion of the profession, satisfactory, except for the rising 
cost of medical care. This cost should be reduced by meeting the 
major expenses both for medical care and hospital accommodation 
out of the medical fund, thus giving financial aid to the sick, rather 
than handing the money to doctors in the form of salaries. Under 
such a scheme, the patient would retain his individuality and his 
freedom of action; the doctor would be responsible to the patient 
only and not to some other employer. Payment of medical expenses 
should be governed by a reasonable schedule of fees. The same 
medical service should be available to all, but the quality should 
not suffer and ‘‘the best quality service can be made available 
to all, whether poor, intermediate or wealthy, by a subsidy from 
a Government pool’’.‘ 

The representatives of the doctors in the armed forces asked 
that these doctors should be enabled to meet and discuss matters 
of policy affecting them as members of the medical profession. Any 
medical care service that might be contemplated should not be 
brought into operation until doctors in the forces were in a position 
to accept appointments in the service. In addition, facilities should 
be provided to fit the medical men returned from the war to take 
up civil practice.® 

The Conference agreed on a number of points dealt within the 
Report of the Social Security Committee, including measures con- 
cerning public health and prevention, a tuberculosis campaign, a 
mental hygiene survey and uniform legislation on mental diseases, 
an extensive venereal disease programme, uniform hospital services 
and standards, improved ambulance and flying doctor services in 
the country and X-ray facilities. No agreement was reached on a 
medical care service for the whole country, but a limited service, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 109-110. 

2 Commonwealth Parliamentary Joint Committee on Social Security, Seton 
on Health Services held at Canberra, 8 and 9 Dec. 1943 (typescript). Also 
Medical Journal of Australia, 11 Mar. 1944, p- 228. 

; = | ae International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 732. 

bid. 

5 Extract from Minutes of Health Services Conference, Canberra, 8 Dec. 1943 

(typescript communicated to I.L.O). 
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fulfilling the aims stated by the Social Security Committee’, the 
British Medical Association of Australia?, and the National Health 
and Medical Research Council’, was proposed for sparsely settled 
areas, which now have difficulty in securing adequate medical 
care. In the opinion of the Health Conference, all these services 
should be financed by a graduated tax on income, as proposed by 
the Social Security Committee. 

A medical planning subcommittee was appointed by the Con- 
ference to examine what consideration should be given to the pro- 
vision of a general medical care service, and this wider issue is 
- now being discussed between the Government and the profession. 


A PHARMACEUTICAL BENEFIT SCHEME 


Pending the consideration of other measures designed to imple- 
ment the Government's health programme, a Bill* making provision 
for the supply of pharmaceutical benefits was passed by the Com- 
monwealth Parliament in April 1944. 


Scope and Beneficiaries 


Under this Pharmaceutical Benefits Act of 1944, which is ex- 
pected to come into force early in 1945, every person ordinarily 
resident in the Commonwealth is entitled to receive pharmaceutical 
benefits. These benefits include uncompounded medicines and com- 
pounds the names or formulae of which are contained in a Com- 
monwealth pharmaceutical formulary, as well as materials and 


appliances included in an addendum to the formulary. It may be 
noted that the Federal Council of the British Medical Association 
of Australia, when consulted by the Government on the proposed 
scheme, approved of a pharmaceutical service on condition only 
that the doctors were not restricted in the therapeutic measures 
they prescribed, and that their freedom to prescribe medicines was 
not limited to preparations listed in a formulary.® 


Organisation of Service 


The medicines or appliances included in the formulary cannot 
be obtained unless they are prescribed by a medical practitioner 
on a form supplied by the Commonwealth Government. The 
order or prescription cannot be dispensed more than once unless a 
written direction to this effect is included or added by the doctor. 
If the chemist suspects fraud, he may require the beneficiary to 
furnish a statement on a prescribed form. 


1 Sixth Interim a from the Joint Committee on Social Security, par. 144 
(1); 1 July 1943. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, 
p. et seq. 

2? Statement by Sir Henry Newland, President, Federal Council, B.M.A. 
(Australia) (typescript communicated to the I.L.0). Cf. also The Medical 
Journal of Australia, 18 Dec. 1943, p. 510. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, pp. 732-739. 

* 1943-1944. The Parliament of the Commonwealth, House of Representatives. 
A Bill for an Act to make provision for the supply of pharmaceutical benefits. 

— Journal of Australia, 22 Jan. 1944, pp. 69-71, and 11 Mar. 1944, 

pp. l= 
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Medical practitioners may not write prescriptions unless they 
are satisfied, by personal examination of the patient, that the 
benefit is necessary for his or her treatment. 

Orders or prescriptions may only be dispensed under the scheme 
by a pharmaceutical chemist registered as such under any law of 
the Commonwealth or of a State or territory of the Commonwealth. 
The term also includes a friendly society or other body carrying on 
the business of a pharmaceutical chemist. Chemists desiring to 
take part in the scheme must apply to the Director-General for 
admission, and, when approved, must display a notice at their 
place of business stating that they are authorised to supply benefits 
under the scheme. Where there is no approved chemist, pharma- 
ceutical benefits may, with the approval of the Director-General 
of Health, be supplied by medical practitioners. Hospital author- 
ities may also be approved as suppliers, provided the dispensing 
is done by a qualified person. Chemists or hospitals participating 
in the service may be excluded by the Director-General for good 
cause, either permanently or temporarily. The chemist or hospital 
authority may appeal from such a decision to the Minister of Health. 

The Minister may, on behalf of the Commonwealth, enter into 
agreement with any medical practitioner, providing that the 
services of the practitioner shall be available without charge to 
members of the public for furnishing prescriptions, on such terms 
as to remuneration or allowances as the Minister thinks fit. Special 
arrangements may also be made for providing adequate services 
to persons living in isolated areas, or under such special conditions 
that the general provisions of the Act cannot be applied. 


Administration and Finance 


Payment for pharmaceutical benefits thus dispensed will be 
made by the Commonwealth Government out of the National 
Welfare Fund. Approved hospital authorities may also, under 
regulations, be entitled to payment for supplies of medicines and 
appliances not coming within the definition of pharmaceutical 
benefits under the Act. 

The chemist is not allowed to receive or demand any payment, 
unless it is specifically authorised, for the pharmaceutical benefits 
received under the Act, under penalty of a fine of £50, or 
imprisonment for three months. 

The scheme is administered by the Director-General of Health, 
assisted by a Consultative Council appointed by the Minister. 
Pharmaceutical benefit committees in each State may be appointed 
and consulted by the Minister. 

A formulary committee, consisting of two practising medical 
doctors, two pharmaceutical chemists, one pharmacologist and one 
other person appointed by the Minister, is entrusted with the task 
of issuing and keeping up to date the Commonwealth Formulary. 

Inspectors entrusted with the supervision of the pharmaceutical 
service may at all reasonable times enter the premises of a chemist, 
make enquiries and examinations, take samples of drugs and pre- 
parations supplied under the scheme, examine the persons employed 
in a pharmacy, etc. The Director-General submits to the Minister 
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for transmission to Parliament an annual report on the working of 
the scheme. 


ProposED PusLic HosPiITaAL SERVICE 


The next step towards the implementation of Australia’s health 
programme will probably be the introduction of a public hospital 
service on the lines proposed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Social Security in its Seventh Interim Report.’ 

Control of hospitals, as already stated, is at present vested 
mainly in the States and only to a very minor degree in the Com- 

-monwealth. Consequently, the only method by which the Com- 
monwealth can provide financial assistance to the inmates of hospi- 
tals, without an alteration of its Constitution, is by way of financial 
assistance to the States. 

Lack of uniformity in existing hospital conditions makes it 
necessary to devise a system which, while recognising the right of 
the States to impose varying conditions upon the people, ‘‘enables 
the Commonwealth to confer an equal benefit upon all without 
discrimination against any State or individual’’.? 


Subsidy Principle 


The Social Security Committee therefore proposes a scheme 
under which the Commonwealth pays to the States a flat rate 
subsidy per daily occupied hospital bed, based upon the average 
sums now received in the form of fees from patients. To the people, 
the service would provide free accommodation and treatment in 
public wards, or, alternatively, allowances towards the cost of an 
intermediate or a private bed in a public or private hospital, pro- 
vided the hospital is of an approved standard. Amounts now re- 
ceived from patients differ greatly from State to State, varying 
from 5s. 9d. in New South Wales to 3s. 914d. in Victoria. A varying 
rate of subsidy, however, would be contrary to the principle of 
equal benefits. 

The flat rate payable to all States should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be sufficient to cover the returns from patients’ fees 
in the State which has the highest average income from this source, 
namely, New South Wales, with an average income from patients’ 
fees of 5s. 9d. per hospital bed in 1941-42. This sum included the 
fees of all patients in public hospitals, whether accommodated in 
public, intermediate or private beds. An increase to 6s. 6d. is 
deemed justified in view of the rise in costs since 1941-42. This 
subsidy would be given in respect of general medical, surgical and 
obstetric cases. In addition, differential rates of subsidy would be 
paid in respect of mental illness, chronic diseases, tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases, sub-acute cases, and convalescent patients. 


Hospital Standards 


Hospital standards vary greatly throughout the country. The 
Social Security Committee stresses the necessity for improved 


1 Seventh Interim Report from the Joint Committee on Social Security, 15 Feb. 
3 Idem, p. 4. 
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standards of hospital accommodation, medical and surgical equip- 
ment, staffing, records and accessory services, under a system of 
regular inspection. Such inspection is more particularly required 
in the case of participating private hospitals. The Committee 
accordingly recommends that only hospitals which conform to an 
approved standard should be entitled to receive the subsidy. 

In order to raise standards, the proposed hospital benefit could 
be deferred for one year, and the total amount of subsidies for 
that period be paid into a trust account for the extension and im- 
provement of hospital services. Moreover, savings representing 
the difference between the subsidy and present revenue from public 
patients should be used for this purpose. 


Administration and Finance 


The Commonwealth Hospital Benefit Fund could be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Social Services. The planning of 
hospital services and the control of funds, however, might come 
within the competence of the Commonwealth Department of 
Health. The actual planning of the extensions and improvements 
financed out of the first year’s subsidies could be undertaken by 
an expert advisory committee, consisting of a medical hospital 
expert, an architect with special up-to-date knowledge and ex- 
perience of hospital design and services, and a layman experienced 
in hospital finance and administration, who would represent the 
— and would be chosen by the Commonwealth and the States 
jointly. 

The funds for financing the proposed service would be raised by 
taxation. The cost of daily maintenance of public hospital in- 
patients in 1941-42 was found to be 12s. 1014d., of which Govern- 
ments, either State or local, contributed 6s. 7d. and patients 4s. 
1id., while 1144d. came from donations and 5d. from other sources. 
The total maintenance cost for in-patients in all hospitals in the 
same year was over £6 million, of which £3.3 million were con- 
tributed by Governments and £2.5 million by patients. The daily 
average number of hospital beds was 39,180, or 5.5 beds per 1,000 
population, of which 3.86 were in public hospitals. 

Under the proposed scheme, the Commonwealth would thus 
contribute approximately one half of the average cost of hospital 
maintenance, while the other half would be contributed out of 
State or local government funds and through donations, etc. 


Consolidation of Social Legislation and Finance 


In its Seventh Interim Report the Social Security Committee 
recommends the consolidation of all social legislation, existing and 
future, in an appropriate Commonwealth Act, and the financing 
of all social security services from a fund raised for the purpose by 
a graduated tax on income.! 








— Interim Report from the Joint Committee on Social Security, 15 Feb. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Tue T.V.A.: Lessons FOR INTERNATIONAL APPLICATION 


This volume, written by Dr. Herman Finer, is the latest addi- 
tion to the I.L.O.’s Studies and Reports Series. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, with ten years of operation behind it, has 
attracted increasing attention lately from those who see in it a possible model 
for international development schemes. The purpose of this study is to describe 
the character and methods of the T.V.A., with particular emphasis on those 
es oN may serve as lessons for application elsewhere. The volume is 
illustrated.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for July- 
September 1944 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations of social legislation of the following 
countries: Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Mexico, Portugal and Switzerland. 
Special mention may be made of the Brazilian Consolidation of Labour Laws, 
the Bolivian Minimum Wages Decree, the revision of the Portuguese legislation 
concerning family allowances and the Swiss Federal Resolution respecting collec- 
tive contracts of employment. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE DEMANDS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE Post-WaAR WORLD 


The International Federation of Trade Unions issued, in April 
1944, a report presenting a series of social and economic demands 
for the post-war world.? The proposals, submitted for the considera- 





1 The T.V.A.: Lessons for International Application, by Herman Finger. Studies and R: " 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 37. Montreal, 1944. viii + 289 pp. Price: paper: $1.50; 
6s.; boards: $2; 8s. 

2 EMERGENCY INTERNATIONAL TRADE Unrton Counci.: Social and Economic Demands of the 
Fa at sheng 7 Naa . Movement for the Post-War World (London, International Federation of Trade 

nions, 4 
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tion of the national and international trade union organisations, 
were drawn up by a special committee of the Emergency Interna- 
tional Trade Union Council, which met in London during the 
period from November 1942 until March 1944. Although the 
report covers many of the questions dealt with at the recent Phila- 
delphia Conference it was, unfortunately, not available at the 
meeting. Some of the proposals, particularly those concerning the 
I.L.0O., may appropriately be further considered in the light of the 
Philadelphia decisions. The report, which is in two parts, first 
presents international trade union proposals for immediate relief 
measures, and outlines policies for the transition period; second, 
it lays down the fundamental political conditions considered by 
the committee as necessary for post-war reconstruction, and sum- 
marises their social and economic demands, in both the national 
and international fields. 


Immediate Relief Measures: Transition Period. 


| Part I of the report, dealing with immediate relief measures and the problem 
of the transition period, emphasises the contribution that can be made by the 
trade union movement and the co-operative societies, where they exist, in the 
administration of relief work and the maintenance of public order. It states, in 
describing the organisation of relief schemes for both liberated and Axis countries: 
“The trade union representatives both inside and outside the countries con- 
cerned should be enabled to participate in the preparatory as well as in the 
operational work.’’ Recognising that no country can be excluded from urgent 
relief, the report proposes that the victims of Nazi occupation or persecution 
should nevertheless be accorded priority. Assuming that there must be Allied 
military occupation of the enemy countries, the international labour movement 
strongly insists on a civil administration for governing the enemy countries during 
their occupation, and that international labour be represented on the Allied 
Civil Administrative Council. Considering that trade unions with unlimited- 
freedom of action cannot be re-established immediately in enemy countries, the 
report proposes that trade union activities be entrusted to a commission, to be 
set up by the Allied Civil Administrative Council and to operate under the direct 
authority of its trade union representatives. The task of the Allied Trade Union 
Commission would then be to seek co-operation of trustworthy representatives 
of the countries concerned, to assist in the administration of the properties of 
labour organisations and to determine methods by which the workers would be 
consulted and by which trade union organisation would be rebuilt. 
The report considers that the four other urgent tasks for the transition period 
for which carefully prepared plans must be made by Governments, are: 


(a) the demobilisation of millions of soldiers; 

(b) the change of the factories from war to peace production; 

(c) the return to their homes of millions of people who have been transferred 
to other parts of the world for various reasons; 

(d) stabilisation of currency. 


Until schemes for international economic relations in peacetime are in opera- 
tion, the report points out, there will have to be continuation of national State 
controls of foreign trade; the making of careful technical preparation or preli- 
minary international agreements is urged so that they may be put into operation 
immediately at the end of the war. The report adds: ‘‘These plans, however 
temporary and transitional they may be, must be devised with the ultimate aims 
of the future economic and social world organisation in mind. In no way should 
temporary or transitional measures conflict with or prevent the attainment of the 
new political, economic and social régime which the post-war world will certainly 
wish to establish.” 


Post-War Reconstruction towards the New World Order. 


Part II of the report presents first the fundamental political conditions ne- 
cessary in the post-war world. Under this heading it examines the necessity for 
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international machinery for the settlement of disputes, and the use of the com- 
bined armed forces of the Allied Nations, until such time as a supernational force 
may be possible. It outlines measures needed for permanent control of economic 
power by the whole community so that the causes of war may be removed and 
proposes the establishment of national or international agencies responsible for 
ensuring full employment for everybody and with power to draw upon all the 
necessary resources of the earth. 

In discussing the national Governments of Europe, the report emphasises that 
while in the long run only persuasion will remove prejudices between European 
peoples, there must for some period be control of the countries which have en 
dominated by Fascist or by Nazi philosophies. The report calls upon the workers 
of Europe ‘‘to join forces in order to bring about conditions from which will arise 
a Europe united by the democratic association of all its peoples in freedom and 
equality, co-operating for the prevention of wars and of the abuse of economic 
power, and for promoting their common welfare’. As a prerequisite it demands 
that the armistice or peace negotiations include the stern punishment of war 
criminals. 

The largest part of the report is devoted to outlining the fundamental social 
and economic demands of the international trade union movement in both the 
national and international field. Its premise is that as long as capitalist circles 
and Governments “are not able to prove convincingly that full employment and 
lasting economic prosperity can be achieved by free and private initiative based 
mainly on the profit motive, we continue to believe that the future world can 
only be reconstructed by national and international planning under adequate 
control of the community and in the general public interest’’. 

The reforms called for in the national field cover social, economic, agricultural 
and educational measures. 

In the social field emphasis is laid on measures to ensure full utilisation of 
available labour on the basis of social security and permanent full-time employ- 
ment; assurance of an adequate standard of living for all workers, including land 
workers; special measures for adequate protection of health and safety of persons 
in employment; vocational education and guidance, including apprenticeship; 
comprehensive inspection services; comprehensive social insurance; measures for 
better protection of public health, including control of food standards, housing 
policy, mother and child care, and public medical services; a national rehabilita- 
tion scheme for all people affected by illness, accidents, industrial diseases or war, 
and special vocational training of persons suffering from physical disabilities in 
consequence of war or otherwise. 

The economic measures proposed include maximum national economic plan- 
ning, with a minimum encroachment on individual liberties, directed to secure the 
greatest possible production to satisfy the needs of the whole population and to 
ensure full employment for all able-bodied persons. To this end it suggests ex- 
panding national employment services, not only to fulfil their usual placing func- 
tions, but also to meet all the new requirements of economic planning; public 
ownership, or control by boards including trade union representation, of key 
industries; national economic planning for all industry and agriculture by central 
agencies, including trade union representation; control by national boards, inclu- 
ding trade union representation, of currency, credit and foreign trade; organisation 
of public works as part of a scheme to ensure full employment; price and standard 
control of cuential peinmentien by public agencies; and direct taxation of indi- 
vidual income on a progressive scale, the size to bedetermined by the needs of the 
community and the social services wanted by the people. 

The agricultural reforms are all designed to achieve, first, “‘that agriculture 
must serve the needs of both the national and international community and 
second, it must secure for all those occupied in it a standard of living equal to 
that of any other trade or industry’. On this basis various proposals are made 
in accordance with the agricultural systems of different countries, but on the 
basis of national control by public ownership or boards, as suggested above in 
connection with economic reforms. 

The educational reforms are mentioned as examples only, as they will have 
to be modified to fit the needs of different countries. They are based on the 
requirement of equal educational opportunities; on the control of public bodies 
of all schools in a national scheme; on free schooling, modern accommodation, 
reduction of size of classes, qualified teachers and greater attention to mental 
and physical well-being of schoolchildren. The school-leaving age for industri- 
alised countries is to be raised as soon as possible to not less than 16 years, and, 
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for backward countries, by progressive stages, to 14 years. Pre-school and after- 
school measures are proposed and in particular a demand is made for the expurga- 
tion of nationalistic or race hatred from the school syllabus. 

In the international field the report emphasises the need for a world organisa- 
tion of nations, with continental or regional subdivisions and with functional sub- 
divisions and international co-ordination of economic planning. In regard to the 
I.L.0., which forms part of this proposed machinery, the report states: 


As for the I.L.0., which has practically never ceased functioning, its 
readaptation to the new post-war world situation will not be a really difficult 
problem. Obviously, constitutional and structural reforms are both neces- 
sary. The two first constitutional 8 which organised labour will 
most certainly strongly urge are that the I.L.O. shall become a fully autono- 
mous organisation and that it shall be empowered to deal with the economic 
aspects of the problems where that is necessary for the attainment of its social 
aims. In respect of structural changes organised labour will have to insist on 
more speed and efficiency in the functioning of the I.L.O. machinery. This 
will involve changes in the procedure for the adoption of Conventions and 
Recommendations, more regional or continental subdivision of its activities 
and more technical specialisation in order to meet the new requirements 
resulting from the expected world industrial planning. 

Stricter obligations will also have to be im upon Governments in 
respect of the ratification and effective application of international labour 
Conventions. In connection herewith the I.L.O. should have more power 
to supervise the observance of international social standards, in other words, 
some kind of international social inspection should be introduced. 


_ Other functional agencies of the world organisation of nations are to deal, 
inter alia, with the following questions: 


Stabilisation of currency; 

Control and/or administration of credit (including lease and lend schemes); 

Control of internationa! trade relations and tariffs; 

Control and regulation of international communications (post, telephone, 
telegraph, wireless) and of transport by air, water, rail arid road; 

Regulation of migrations (paying due regard to the interests and wishes of both 
the overpopulated and underpopulated countries); 

Regulation of production and distribution of raw materials which have a 
monopolistic character; 

Control and/or execution of public works; 

Promotion and financing of the industrialisation of backward countries 
(including irrigation, electrification and mechanisation of agriculture). 


In conclusion, the report emphasises the need to vest the new world organisa- 
tion with greater constitutional powers than any similar organisation in the past, 
and to this end proposes that national parliaments must have representation 
besides the governmental delegates. It is suggested that international committees 
be set up to supervise the administration of colonial territories to ensure that the 
colonial peoples are governed for their own benefit only and with a view to their 
rapid evolution into independent and self-governing colonies. The report further 
recommends that an international supervisory board be established to supervise 
the application of moral and psychological disarmament in the education 
system. 

Finally, the report states: ‘‘the national and international trade unions must 
demand direct representation in the preparatory commissions for post-war recon- 
struction set up by the Allied Governments during the war or created by the 
general armistice conference at the end of hostilities. The same principle of 
direct trade union representation must be applied later on for the Peace Con- 
ference when it is held.” 


Tue 1944 Bupcrt EsTIMATES OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The social and economic policy of the U.S.S.R. during the 
present stage of the war is reflected in the State budget for 1944, 
which was presented to the Tenth Session of the Supreme Soviet 
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of the U.S.S.R. by the People’s Commissar of Finance on 28 January 
1944. The budget provides funds for State war expenditure, ex- 
penditure on the restoration of ruined economy, on social and 
cultural institutions in areas liberated from German occupation, 
and on the further development of the national economy and 
culture of the peoples of the Soviet Union. The estimated revenues 
and expenditures are fixed at the sum of 245,600 million roubles, 
an increase of 17.1 per cent. over 1943. 


Expenditure on Defence. 

. The total expenditure on financing the People’s Commissariat of Defence 
and the People’s Commisssariat of the Navy is estimated at 128,400 million 
roubles. 


Expenditure on Social and Cultural Measures. 


Provision is made for an extensive programme of social and cultural develop- 
ment, the estimated expenditure for this purpose being 51,400 million roubles, 
as compared with 37,200 million roubles spent in 1943, an increase of 38.2 per 


cent. 
This sum includes the following allocations (in million roubles): 





1943 
(Preliminary 
figures of ex- 
penditure) 


Increase over 
1944 1943 
(per cent.) 





Education 12,700 21,100 66.1 
Health and physical culture 8,400 10,400 23.8 
Social assistance 12,400 15,400 24.2 
Social insurance 3,000 3,700 23.3 


Subsidies to mothers of large 
families 700 800 14.3 




















By the end of 1944, 4.2 million more children will be attending school than 
at the beginning of the year. Part of the increased expenditure on schools is due 
to the raising of teachers’ wages on 1 August 1943. 

The steady growth of the number of women engaged in production has made 
it necessary to extend the network of day nurseries. By the end of 1943, these 
accommodated 1,340,000 children. In 1944 the number will rise to 1,762,000 and 
the expenditure on this item will increase to 1,700 million roubles, compared with 
1,100 million roubles in 1943. 

There is a greatly increased appropriation for training specialists of medium 
and high qualifications. These a in vm will increase from 2,400 million 
roubles spent in 1943, to 4,400 million roubles in 1944. The increase arises from 
the introduction of fellowships for all students in universities and trade schools 
who make good progress, from the increase in the wages paid to trade school 
instructors, and from the increased number of students. Compared with 1943, 
the number of students in universities will increase by 120,000 in 1944, and in 
technical schools by 204,000. 

The budget allocates an important place to expenditure on training skilled 
labour. For vocational, railway, and factory schools, 3,200 million roubles have 
been allocated compared with 2,000 million in 1943. The number of vocational 
and railway schools will increase by over 20 per cent. in 1944, and of factory 
schools by 30 per cent. 

Expenditures on scientific research institutions will amount to 1,300 million 
roubles in 1944. This sum includes 813 million roubles allocated by the State 
budget. 

Expenditure on health from the State budget in 1944 amounts to 10,400 
million roubles, compared with 8,400 million in 1943, an increase of 23.8 per cent. 
The main reason for this is the extension of the network of health institutions. 
Thus the number of hospital beds will increase by 68,500 and the number of places 
in créches by 80,000. 
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Budget appropriations for assistance will increase from 12,400 million roubles 
in 1943 to 15,400 million roubles in 1944, a rise of 24.2 per cent., arising mainly 
from an increase in the total sum expended on pensions and grants to service- 
men and their families. In addition to pensions and grants, families of service- 
men are given exemption from taxes, rents, and school and university fees for 
their children. 


Expenditure on National Economy. 
Allocations for financing the national economy of the U.S.S.R. from the State 
budget are estimated at 44,700 million roubles, as against 31,100 million roubles 


in 1943, an increase of 43.7 per cent. 
Included in these allocations are (in millions of roubles): 





1943 Increase over} 
(Preliminary 1944 1943 
figures) (per cent.) 





Industry 15,100 24,700 63.6 
Agriculture 4,700 7,200 63.2 
Transport and communications 4,800 6,300 31.3 
Trading and storage 800 1,200 50.0 
Communal economy and housing 1,100 1,700 54.5 




















This large increase is mainly due to the inclusion of the sums for the recon- 
struction of the liberated areas. Among them are allocations for the restoration 
of the Donets Basin, the steel and iron industry in the south, railways, collective 
farms, State farms and machine tractor stations. The total expenditure proposed 
for the economic restoration of liberated areas is about 16,000 million roubles. 


Capital Investment. 


Capital expenditure is divided as follows among the separate branches of the 
national economy: 


(a) Undertakings and organisations under Union administration, 18,876,000. 
million roubles, which includes: 


Industry: 14,645 million roubles. 

Agriculture: 636 million roubles. 

Transport and communications: 1,086 million roubles. 
Trading and storage: 90 million roubles. 


(6) Undertakings and organisations under Republic and local administration, 
1,900 million roubles—a total of 20,786 million roubles. 


Administrative Expenditure. 


For 1944, 6,700 million roubles have been allocated for State administration, 
2,300 million roubles from the Union budget, and 4,400 million roubles from the 
budgets of the Union Republics. The increase in expenditure over 1943 is 1,500 
million roubles, of which over 1,000 million roubles will be spent on the adminis- 
tration of the liberated areas. 


Income from State Undertakings and Organisations. 


As in previous years, the main source of income for defence expenditures, 
for the development of national economy and for social and cultural measures is 
derived from State undertakings and organisations. 

The yield from turnover tax has been fixed at 80,200 million roubles, 9,100 
million roubles more than in 1943. 

Deductions from profits for the State budget will provide 23,000 million 
roubles, 3,100 million roubles more than in 1943. This increase is based on in- 
creased production and increased accumulations in various branches of the 
national economy. 

During 1943 many factories not only fulfilled, but considerably surpassed, 
their production assignments. The determining factor in the increase of produc~ 
tion is further growth in labour productivity. Such growth has occurred in every 
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branch of production. In factories under the People’s Commissariat for Ammuni- 
tion, according to preliminary estimates, labour productivity increased in 1943, 
compared with 1942, by 19.9 per cent.; in the aircraft industry, by 15.1 per cent.; 
in the chemical industry, by 12.7 per cent.; and in light industry, by 15.5 per cent. 

The output of consumer goods is to be considerably extended. Local and co- 
operative industry increased its output considerably last year. 

The income to be earned by State undertakings in 1944 is planned to amount 
to 27,300 million roubles, as compared with 21,700 in 1943. 


Income from Taxation and State Loans. 


Increased expenditure on war, on economic restoration and development, 
has enhanced the importance of income from taxation. The State budget for 
1944 provides for a sum of 34,300 million roubles from taxation. State loans also 
play a considerable part. For 1944, they are estimated at 30,300 million roubles. 


Republic and Local Budgets. 


The total amount of Republic and local budgets for 1944 is fixed at 36,000 
million roubles, an increase of 10,600 million roubles or 41.6 per cent. over 1943. 

Of the total expenditure of the Union Republics’ budgets 25,600 million 
roubles (71.1 per cent.) are for social and cultural measures, 7,600 million roubles 
(42.1 per cent.) more than in 1943. Expenditure on education increases from 
8,300 million roubles to 13,700 million roubles, or by 66.2 per cent. Expenditure 
on health increases from 7,500 to 9,200 million roubles, or by 22.3 per cent. 

Appropriations from the budgets of the Union Republics for financing their 
economy amount to 5,100 million roubles—an increase of 700,000 million roubles 
(47.5 per cent.) on 1943. Of this sum 1,300 million are for industry, 1,500 million 
for agriculture and 1,700 million for public utilities. 

1,533 million roubles from the Republics and local budgets are for capital 
investment in 1944 (compared with 377 million roubles in 1943). This sum in- 
cludes capital investments in industry, 523 million roubles, in public utilities, 
562 million roubles, and in agriculture, 193 million roubles. 

In 1944 the income for all Union Republics from their own budgets will 
amount to 15,300 million roubles (compared with 12,400 in 1943), which is 42.5 
per cent. of the total income of the Union Republics.! 


FuTURE SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF FRANCE 


On 31 March 1944 Mr. Adrien Tixier, Commissioner of Social 
Affairs, made a statement before the Consultative Assembly of 
Algiers concerning the measures which the Government proposes 
to take as soon as France is liberated. 


Restoration of Freedom of Association. 


The French Committee of National Liberation, said Mr. Tixier, contemplates 
the election by trade unions of men worthy of their confidence and the issue of 
a solemn declaration expelling traitors and collaborators from their ranks. To 
weed them out, a national committee and departmental committees composed 
of trade unionists who had belonged to resistance groups will be set up. The situa- 
tion of employers’ associations, he pointed out, would be different, because the 
General Federation of French Employers had accepted its dissolution in 1940 
and French employers had not participated as a body in the resistance movement. 
Expulsions will be necessary, but. since it will not be possible to entrust them 
to the General Federation of French Employers, the Government will itself 
appoint a national committee and departmental committees with power to expel 
unworthy employers from their associations. 


Labour Problems. 

To cope with the difficult economic situation which will exist in France at 
the time of liberation the Government considers that far-reaching control will 
be necessary; complete freedom in this respect would be against the national 
interest. The Government therefore intends to establish priorities in manpower 


1 Pravda, 29 Jan. 1944. 
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and to reorganise all the labour services (vocational guidance, placement of work- 
ers, retraining, unemployment provisions, etc.). The Government will also have 
to solve the difficult problem of reabsorbing into the economic system prisoners 
of war, deportees and underground fighters, who might otherwise find themselves 
unemployed for some time. 


Hours of Work. 


Mr. Tixier drew a distinction between undertakings essential to the war effort 
or to the reconstruction of the country, in which the hours of work would be 48 
a week, and other undertakings, in which the legal limit of 40 hours would be 
enforced. 


Wages. 


The Commissioner of Social Affairs emphasised the fact that prices had risen 
300 per cent. while wages had passed from the index of 100 to 150. As a result, 
purchasing power had fallen by 50 per cent. An immediate and substantial rise 
in wages, on the basis of a minimum living wage for unskilled workers, should 
be introduced when liberation came. These wages would be divided into two 
parts: one for the purchase of rationed goods, the other for unrationed but essential 
articles. After this first and immediate rise in wages further revisions would be 
necessary, taking account both of the cost of living and of successive improve- 


ments in supplies. 


The Commissioner of Social Affairs said that in short the Government pro- 
posed, as soon as liberation came, to destroy the Vichy organisation; to revive 
free trade union organisations; to grant to workers the improvements demanded 
by social justice; and, lastly, to take immediately emergency action, providing 
at the same time for such structural reform as was inevitable. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PROHIBITION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN ESSENTIAL SERVICES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Defence Regulations enacted in 1939 were further 
amended by an Order in Council of 17 April 1944, which prohibits . 
strikes and lockouts in essential services and lays down definite 
penalties for infringement of the Order. 


For the purpose of the Regulations, essential services are taken to mean 
services essential for the defence of the realm or the prosecution of the war or 
essential to the life of the community. The Order stipulates that ‘‘no person shall 
declare, instigate or incite any other person to take part in, or hall otheretia 
act in furtherance of, any strike among persons engaged in the performance of 
essential services, or any lockout of persons so engaged’’. No-one, however, is to 
be deemed to have committed an offence against this regulation merely because 
he has ceased work or has refused to continue to work or to accept employment, 
or because of any act committed by him at a duly summoned meeting of members 
of a trade union to which he belongs or of two or more trade unions, to one of 
which he belongs, or of a federation of trade unions to which the former belong. 

The penalties prescribed for infringing the regulation are penal servitude for 
a term not exceeding five years, or a fine not exceeding £500, or both.? 





1 France-Canada, May 1944. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders 1944, No. 461. 
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PROMOTION OF LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
IN CANADA 


The Industrial Production Co-operation Board established in 
Canada in January 1944! has made considerable progress in assist- 
ing employers and employees in the formation of labour-manage- 
ment committees. By the end of April 1944 nearly 200 labour- 
management production committees had been reported to the 


Board. 


The Board has held a number of meetings at which information has been 
made available concerning not only the operation of joint committees in Canada, 
but also the work of similar committees in the United States and in Great Britain. 
The activities of the Board itself have included advice to individual production 
committees by making available the services of a field staff (consisting of nine 
men located in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Fredericton and 
Sydney), by the publication of a guidebook far ar labour-management production 
committees entitled “Victory in the Making’’, by arrangements for the showing 
of a film on joint production committees, and by the issue of a monthly bulletin 
to all labour-management production committees known to the Board. 


At a recent meeting of the Industrial Production Co-operation Board 
the two British Government delegates to the International Labour Conference, 
Mr. George Tomlinson, M.P., Joint Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and Sir Frederick Leggett, C.B., Deputy Secretary, Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, outlined to the Board the contributions 
made to British war production by the Joint Production Committees set up in 
British war industries and in particular by the development of joint discussion 
between employers and employees of common problems impeding production.* 





EMPLOYMENT 


Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TRADE UNION SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


A progress report by Sir Walter Citrine, included in the February 
1944 issue of The T.U.C. in War-Time, surveys the principal con- 
clusions resulting to date from the consideration by the trade 
unions of the employment problems which will face Great Britain 
after the war. A summary of these conclusions is given below. 


Demobilisation and Reinstatement. 


The report states that a simple demobilisation formula of “first in, first out”’ 
will not work. It will be imperative for certain grades of workers to return at 
once to industry, whatever their length of service. To avoid misunderstanding, 
the Government should print and distribute a revised schedule of reserved occupa- 
tions. Other things being equal, married men and those who have served over- 
seas should probably receive a measure of priority in demobilisation. 

Reinstatement raises some awkward problems. Employers and trade unions 
can help to solve them by getting together in the localities. Apprentices should 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 660. 

2? INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Co-OPERATION Boarp: Victory in the Making, a Guidebook for 
Labour Management Committees (Ottawa, Wartime Information Board, 1944). 

3 Labour Gazette, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, May 1944, p. 595; Department of Labour News Release, 


30 May 1944. 
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be encouraged to seek reinstatement and, where justifiable in terms of their age, 
responsibilities and experience, should receive full adult rates, the employer 
paying normal es rates and the Government making up the differ- 
ence by means of Treasury grants. 


Information for Industrial Conversion and Re-employment. 


It is suggested that the Government should institute at once a complete 
survey of production. The Ministry of Production already has a continuous 
survey of munitions production. This survey should be extended to cover non- 
munitions industries, including those concentrated during the war. Information 
should be collected upon the time needed for conversion to peace production 
and the raw materials and machinery required. 

Secondly, the Ministry of Labour should carry out a census of the persons 
now employed in industry, in order to find out, among other things, how many 
will want to leave employment after the war and how many will have to be re- 
employed or employed. 


Paid Holidays for War Workers. 


To ease the immediate change-over from war to peace, it is recommended 
that all workers (except those needed for retooling) be given a holiday with 

y at the end of hostilities; the length of the leave should be determined by the 
ength of service in war industry or in the various forces. 


Control of Employment. 


Some controls over the economy have to remain during the transition pened. 
Thus, “. . . we have got to face the hard fact that in order to prevent the cost 
of living from rocketing, there must be some control over labour’’. It is suggested 
that compulsory registration for all persons seeking employment and restrictions 
on engagement should be retained. ‘‘That is to say you will only be able to get 
a job through an employment exchange, unless your trade union has recognised 
machinery for filling vacancies.’’ With reference to the powers of direction, 
“‘these will be very strongly resented unless they are used only as a last resort. 
Our conclusion is that if there is an industry, or a section of an industry, which 
is vital to national needs . . . , then the Minister of Labour should first go to 
the national joint negotiating machinery of the industry concerned, state his 
difficulties and say that unless they can give him suggestions for meeting his prob- 
lems, he will use his powers of direction.”” If an unemployed worker refuses to 
accept employment in a vital industry, he should not be allowed to draw unem- 
ployment benefit. 

With these exceptions, as many of the wartime controls as possible should 
be withdrawn. Some parts of the Essential Work Order, however, are valuable 
to the unions. Examples cited are the guaranteed week and the restrictions on 
indiscriminate firing. ‘‘We hope, therefore, that this part of the Essential Work 
Order will be retained, and that unions will be able to include it in their national 
agreements.’’ The machinery of appeals against suspensions and discharges, 
established under the Essential Work ad should also be retained. 


Geographical Mobility of Labour. 


The Trades Union Congress recognises that industrial labour must be more 
mobile if full employment is to exist. It must be more adaptable to changed 
economic conditions. However, it is urged that the problem should be approached 
on a principle of limiting the need to move workers and their families about the 
country, and of encouraging such movement as is necessary, rather than com- 
pelling workers to transfer under penalty of criminal proceedings. ‘“‘The trade 
union movement will not prove a hindrance if the right methods are adopted.” 

In this connection, there may have to be some relaxation of trade union rules 
to}permit greater labour mobility. These rules were imposed because of economic 
insecurity; their abolition would naturally be facilitated by the success of efforts 
to obtain full employment security. 

It is noted that planning in regard to the post-war use of Government-owned 
plant facilities can help to Lonitall the rise of unemployment in particular areas 
and thus to limit the need for labour transference. 
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Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING FACILITIES IN CANADA 


First REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The Subcommittee on Post-War Employment Opportunities of 
the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction in Canada! has issued 
its final report. The report covers post-war placement and training 
needs and facilities generally and includes a special section on the 
recruitment, training and placement of building labour. 

The Subcommittee proceeded on the assumption of full em- 

‘ployment, but it was concerned “not with the fiscal or public 
works aspects of this objective, but with those parts of the me- 
chanics—the actual means of getting jobs—which must affect the 
worker as an individual’. Its terms of reference were ‘‘to consider 
the most effective organisation of employment opportunities in 
the post-war period, with special reference to (a) the proper use of 
available labour, (0) legislation or practices affecting the length of 
the working period, and (c) other relevant implications of the 
subject of reference’. So far, the Subcommittee has been con- 
cerned largely with the supply of labour and re-employment prob- 
lems and with training and apprenticeship facilities. Its recom- 
mendations on these subjects are summarised below. 


Supply of Labour and Re-employment Problems. 


After examining the problems involved, the Subcommittee came to the con- 
clusion that the major requirement in regard to re-employment after the war 
will be well developed aaa co-ordinated machinery for helping people to find 
suitable employment. Whatever success may be achieved towards providing full 
coupepanens in the post-war period, it states, facilities for the most equitable 
and most efficient distribution of labour, relating available workers to available 
jobs, are the essential basis of any programme and must receive prime attention. 
These facilities will be needed in the transition period for the re-employment of 
demobilised members of the forces and of the “upwards of a million’”’ civilian 
workers who will have to change jobs. Moreover, the Subcommittee notes: 
“., . There are longer-run aspects also, which are definitely coloured by the 
determination to do a better job of making the fullest use of our human resources 
than we have in the past.” 

The report states that employment office machinery, comprehensively 
developed and capably administered as a Dominion employment service under 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, is of the utmost importance for the 
most saniiakle and efficient distribution of labour. To accomplish satisfacto 
and effective results, placement work should be operated by or channelled throu 
the Dominion Employment Service. It is recommended that exclusive jurisdic- 
tion should be secured for the Dominion Employment Service—if necessary, 
by an appropriate amendment to the British North America Act. At present, 
there is no authority to prevent provinces from operating dual employment 
services or granting privileges to private fee-charging agencies. If exclusive 
powers are not established, care should be taken not to impose on the Service 
any restrictions or special duties which would place it in an unequal position in 
relation with employment offices under provincial jurisdiction. This may be 
specially important with regard to demobilised members of the armed forces. 

General recognition of the Dominion Employment Service will not be enough, 
however. It will be necessary to strengthen, and in some directions to add to, 
the specific functions of the employment offices. The basic functions of the 
Service must include information services (inventories of manpower and jobs), 
and placement work proper. Other functions should be developed, including an 
appraisal of training needs and a review of existing training plans; vocational 
guidance and occupational information; general information on employment 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 484. 
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useful to employer, Government agent and the public generally; liaison work 


with various community groups (including employers and workers); and close 


co-operation with other Government agencies. To carry out these functions, 
“professionally trained administrative personnel in sufficient numbers to cope 
with the intricate problems of an effective service’’ will be required. 


Training Facilities. 


The Subcommittee considered the background of existing training programmes 
and emphasised the need to assess the effects of the war on the country’s 
industrial structure as a basis for deciding on future training programmes. The 
problem may be, it pointed out, not, as some have suggested, to expand technical 
training at the expense of ‘‘academic” education, but to plan secondary education 
so as to accord equal prestige and status to technical and vocational education. 
Efforts should be made to co-ordinate technical training facilities more closely 
with the general facilities for education and training for all work careers. 

In general, it is recommended that there should be more uniformity in the 
standards of technical education throughout Canada and that there should be 
appropriate supervision of training in all parts of the Dominion. Administratively, 
the problem is to combine federal aid with a proper measure of federal participa- 
tion in raising and maintaining provincial standards. 

Two major questions for further consideration are, the Subcommittee suggests, 
the ways and means by which governmental placement and training facilities 
should be related to the technical and other schools, and also to the developments 
possible under the new Vocational Training Act, and the ways in which the co- 
operation of labour, employers, and citizen bodies can be obtained to help in 
preparing for post-war problems. 


Apprenticeship. 


Apprenticeship facilities are “limited and uneven in character and vary 
considerably from province to province”. There is an urgent need for immediate 
attention to this problem. The Vocational Training Advisory Council has recom- 
mended that an attempt be made to obtain apprenticeship legislation in provinces 
where such laws do not exist and to promote full operation of apprenticeship 
programmes under existing legislation. It has also urged a thorough study of the 
programmes now being carried out in the Dominion and a survey of other occupa- 
tions to discover in which trades apprenticeship could be introduced with benefit 
to employers and workers. 


Adaptation of Existing Dominion-Provincial Training Programmes. 


Early consideration should be given to adapting existing training facilities 
by providing more adequate vocational guidance services and by improving and 
completing skills through properly-regulated training and apprenticeship sys- 
tems, worked out in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
Methods of selection of trainees should be studied, and advance study should also 
be made of the relationship of wartime skills to those needed in the peacetime 
economy. 


Training Policies and Full Employment. 


Placement and training programmes and plans for economic expansion and 
full employment must be built up side by side, the Subcommittee emphasises. 
There is much to be done to prepare the way for doing this and organising the 
effective machinery for redirecting labour to meet new needs. The Employment 
Service must be the co-ordinator; and the contributions of each training scheme 
must be analysed so that the schemes may be fitted together into an integrated 
programme. 

Training facilities have a special relation to unemployment insurance. Attend- 
“ance at courses is a condition for receipt of benefit and would be a logical require- 
ment for those whose benefit is exhausted or who seek assistance for other reasons. 
Special forms of training and training benefit may be needed for long-unemployed 
workers, non-wage earners, physically handicapped persons and middle-aged 
and older workers. 
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Recruitment and Training in the Building Trades. 


The Subcommittee gave special attention to the training and recruitment 
machinery of the building trades. The special report on this question urges a 
long-term programme for the training and recruitment of skilled labour adequate 
to meet the requirements of the industry and to give reasonable assurance of con- 
tinuous employment to new entrants and apprentices. 

Special training for skilled and semi-skilled men will be required immediately 
after the war; and the special facilities developed during the war should be used 
for this purpose. To meet long-run needs, highly skilled workers should be deve- 
loped by an extension of vocational guidance and apprenticeship. 

Vocational guidance should be made a basis for training skilled workers. 
There should be an investigation of the possibilities of establishing more extended 
vocational guidance. Youngsters should have their minds directed towards 
skilled trades and their aptitudes for these trades tested. 

An apprenticeship scheme for the industry should be worked out in each 
province based on co-operative arrangements between employers, workers and 
the Labour Department and the provision of training in technical schools or 
special classes. Every effort should be made to make possible apprenticeship 
of youths to the trade as a whole rather than to individual employers. The 
apprenticeship agreement should relate to a pool of firms, not to a single employer; 
and the industry as a whole should agree to give standard recognition to training 
satisfactorily completed in technical schools or other approved institutions. 
Appropriate steps should be taken to make adjustments for young workers whose 
apprenticeship or training was interrupted by war service in industry or the 
forces. Shortened apprenticeship should be permitted for boys with some building 
experience, who should be particularly suitable for training in skilled crafts. 
Improved methods of education may, in general, involve changes in the period of 
apprenticeship after the war and changes in the age of admission. Women might 
be admitted to apprenticeship for certain of the lighter trades in shop work. 

The need for special arrangements for adult apprenticeship should be seriously 
considered. Full use should be made of all available technical schools; and possi- 
bilities for vocational specialisation in building construction should be developed 
in connection with general post-war education and training schemes. Techno- 
logical developments will have to be taken into full account. New crafts and 
new processes must be taught. Craft demarcations must be made more flexible 
and industry techniques more adaptable. 

Consideration should be given to specialised placement work for the construc- 
tion industry, based on past methods, where these have been successful, and on 
the newly developed employment offices. A maximum of speed and efficiency 
and a minimum of machinery and record-keeping will be essential. In the post-war 
period, it may be useful to continue some method of job priority ratings in the 
industry, so that labour may be directed to where it is most urgently needed. 
Wage rates can be adjusted to job priorities. Greater mobility of labour can be 
provided by transportation of workers to districts removed from larger centres. 
An important placement requirement for construction workers is the establish- 
ment of and certification of the competency of the worker. 

Finally, it is recommended that serious consideration be given to plans for 
securing more regular employment and better annual earnings in the buildin 
trades. This would include measures overcoming seasonal obstacles, more genera 
provision for winter work, and reasonable guarantees against intermittent un- 
employment in the more active seasons. 


Matters for Further Consideration. 


The Subcommittee plans to devote attention in future to the following 
matters: 


1. Equitable distribution of employment: 


(a) Dismissal wages and other devices for facilitating immediate 
occupational transference necessitated by closing of war plants. 

(6) Regulation of the flow of labour into industry by raising the 
school-leaving age; other restrictions on juvenile employment; continued 
education; part-time classes, etc., in the non-vocational field; and relating 
training ee to trade union requirements. 

(c) Regulation of the exit from lelinery by earlier retirement age; 
pensions and retirement plans; and pensions for ex-servicemen. 
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(d) Shortening hours of work. 

(e) Leisure time and paid holidays. 

(f) Possibility of a 40-week year in industries where work is at 
irregular intervals. 


2. Technical improvements in Canadian production: 


(a) Extent to which technical improvements will tend to reduce 
or shift employment in basic industries, factories and offices. 

(b) The effect of technical progress on apprenticeship and training 
requirements. 


3. Ex-servicemen in industry: 


(a) The co-ordination of vocational training of demobilised men with 
industrial and trade union requirements. 
(b) Veterans’ preference." 


A Post-War EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


The Canadian Department of Labour is undertaking a survey 
to secure advance information on the post-war employment situa- 
tion in Canada. The main purpose of the survey is to ascertain 
the factors, qualitative and quantitative, which will influence the 
course of employment during the transition from war to peace. 


The survey will cover, in the first instance, all establishments employing 200 
or more persons, excepting construction firms, government administrative offices, 
National Defence establishments, crown companies and hospitals. It will be 
made by personal interview and questionnaire. The questionnaire calls for 
information concerning the total number of workers employed by the establish- 
ment in June 1939 and in June 1944; period of reconversion, if any, which will be 
needed following the termination of war activities and the minimum number of 
workers to be employed during reconversion; estimated number of workers 
needed for peacetime operations; probable number of women, older workers and 
school-age workers who will voluntarily leave or be laid off; number of employees 
in armed forces and entitled to reinstatement; and estimated seasonal variations 
in employment in the establishment.” 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON PosTtT-WAR TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FoRCES 


The Canadian Government recently set up an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee to study the legislation and regulations of the 
Departments of Labour, and of Pensions and National Health in 
regard to the training and employment of veterans in the post- 
war period. The Civil Service Commission is also represented on 
the Committee, as are the three Defence Departments. 


This Committee will be responsible for the study and preparation of detailed 
departmental procedures for the guidance of the staffs of the Departments of 
Labour, and Pensions and National Health. It will suggest procedures, decide 
what matters should be further es with a view to revision of policy, and 
in every way assist in correlating the efforts of the two departments mainly re- 
sponsible for the post-war re-establishment of those discharged from the Services. 

The same Committee will also give consideration to certain phases of the post- 
war re-employment of industrial workers, since this problem is so closely saat 
to the post-war re-establishment of members of the Forces.? 





1 Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, Final Report cf Subcommittee on Post-War Employ- 
ment Opportunities, Ottawa, 1944. 

2? Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 The Labour Gazette, May 1944, p. 589. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF DocK LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Chairman of the National Dock Labour Corporation in 
Great Britain reviewed developments during the year 1943 at 
the third annual meeting of the Corporation, held in December 
1943. He stated that dock labour schemes drawn up by the Cor- 
poration were in operation at 59 ports, compared with 32 a year 
earlier, and that 35,000 workers were registered under the Essential 
Work (Dock Labour) Order. During 1943, the Corporation’s 
schemes had been extended to include coal trimmers, fish dock 
workers and riggers. 


The average daily number of men employed who were surplus to requirements 
has been considerably reduced; during the latter half of 1943, the number aver- 
aged only 3,000. When day-to-day shortages were reported and it was impractical 
to transport surplus dock labour from another area to meet the shortage, the 
Minister of Labour had authorised the use of unregistered labour for urgent work. 
During the last three months of the year under review, such labour had been used 
to augment the labour force to the extent of about 8,000 man-days. 

Additional labour is being recruited slowly. At the request of the Ministry of 
War Transport, schools have been established at Southampton and London for 
training crane drivers to meet estimated future requirements. Some 250 men 
had already been trained and granted certificates of competence. After two 
months of approved practical experience, these certificates may be exchanged 
by the Corporation for certificates of proficiency.' 


MANPOWER POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The principal manpower problem in the United States is now 


the allocation of labour in the order of its urgency to the war effort, 
rather than the expansion of the total labour force.?, While a drop 
in munitions labour requirements is anticipated, many critical in- 
dustries and activities still require additional workers. Several 
steps have been taken by the Manpower Commission to facilitate 
the redistribution of manpower to the extent necessary to meet 
the changed requirements of war production. 


General Employment Situation. 


The total civilian labour force in employment stood at 53,220,000 in June 
1944, of which 43,660,000 persons (27,600,000 men and 16,060,000 women) were 
in non-agricultural employment. About 1,000,000 workers were estimated to be 
unemployed.* 

Between April 1940 and April 1944, war-expanded activities added over 
19,000,000 people to their labour force, distributed as follows: 


Armed forces 

Munitions 

Other manufacturing 
Federal war agencies 
Transportation and utilities 


Over 9,000,000 of these persons came from outside the labour market: 7,000,000 
from the ranks of the unemployed; 1,500,000 from agriculture; 800,000 from 
construction; and 500,000 from mining and other work. 

Basic manpower requirements between April 1944 and January 1945 and the 
sources of supply are estimated as follows‘: 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1944, p. 25. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 78. 
3 The Labor Force, 11 July 1944. 

4 War Manpower Commission, Release of 23 June 1944, 
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Manpower Needed Sources of Supply 


Armed forces—1,400,000 Decrease in munitions industries gener- 
ally, at least 600,000 
Decrease in other industries—100,000 
Expansion in certain munitions Veterans returning to civil life—400,000 
industries—100,000 Net additions to labour force—popula- 
Expanding essential industries other tion growth—300,000 
than munitions—100,000 Other additions needed—200,000 


Priority Referral Programme. 


A system of “priority referral’? to employment became effective on 1 July 
1944. Under this programme of manpower control, all male workers (except 
agricultural workers) in all parts of the country are to be hired only through 
the U.S. Employment Service or in accordance with arrangements approved by 
the Service. The Employment Service will be responsible for allocating each 
man to necessary employment for which he is qualified in the order of the urgency 
of the jobs to the war effort. Asa rule, it may refer a man to other than essential 
work only when (1) his skills do not fit available essential jobs in the area; (2) 
he is unable for good reasons to accept essential work in another area; or (3) undue 
hardship or special emergency circumstances are involved. While the principles 
to govern the priority referral programme are national in application, there will 
be considerable variation in the administration of the programme from one area 
to another, according to the local needs and locally-determined priorities.' 

When asked to state what would happen if (1) workers refused to take jobs 
to which they had been referred, and (2) employers failed to hire through the 
Employment Service, the Chairman of the Manpower Commission said that the 
answer to the first question was apparent in the fact that State laws provided 
that such persons might be deprived of unemployment compensation benefits 
if they refused ‘‘suitable employment”, and the answer to the second was that if 
employers hired men in ways not specified in the rule the Employment Service 
would not refer employees to them when they required replacements.? 


Manpower Priority Committees. 


In connection with the priority referral programme, the Chairman of the 
Manpower Commission has set up a National Manpower Priorities Committee, 
made up of the heads of the Government agencies concerned with the programme 
—the Secretaries of Navy and War, the chairmen of the Maritime Connaaden 
and War Production Board, the Directors of the Selective Service System and 
the Aircraft Production Board, and the President of the Civil Service. 

Area manpower priorities committees are to be set up in all actual or probable 
labour shortage areas in the country. Working with area management-labour 
committees, the priorities committees will be responsible for ensuring the most 
effective allocation of manpower to meet the needs determined by the Production 
Urgency Committees of the War Production Board. 


Employment Ceilings. 


At the same time, the Manpower Commission instructed that employment 
ceilings, fixing the total number of workers who may be employed in specific 
plants, be established in all areas of actual or anticipated labour shortage (Group 
I and II areas, numbering 184 in June 1944). This is an extension of a principle 
already in effect on the West Coast, in Detroit, and in some 25 other areas. 

The ceilings are defined as “‘the highest level of total employment or of spe- 
cified types of employment which an establishment is not permitted to exceed, 
based upon an approved and necessary production schedule’’. Ceilings may be 
established to permit employment expansion, to hold employment at present 
levels or to reduce employment and thus release workers for other jobs. The 
employment ceiling programme will vary from one area to another according 
to local needs and the degree of control considered necessary.‘ 





1 War Manpower Commission, various releases; Field Instruction No. 416, 1 June 1944. 
2 New York Times, 3 June 1944 
’ War Manpower Commission, Releases of 4 and 12 June 1944. 
wan War Manpower Commission, Release of 4 June 1944, and Field Instruction No. 416, 1 June 
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Recruitment of Workers for Transfer to Labour Shortage Areas. 


Finally, the Manpower Commission announced an intensification of Employ- 
ment Service efforts to transfer men from areas of labour surplus to areas of labour 
shortage and conditions under which workers would be recruited for inter-area 
transfers in connection with the priority referral programme. 

The transfer of workers from one area to another will be made only after 
the regional director originating an order for the recruitment of workers outside 
his own region has certified to the headquarters of the Manpower Commission 
that the following 10 conditions have been or will be met: 


1. That the employer (for whom inter-regional recruitment is requested) 

is making full utilisation of his present labour force. 

2. That all local sources of labour supply have been exhausted. 

3. That the need for workers is hindering, or in the near future will hinder, 
war production. 

4. That the number of persons requested by the employer represents that 
employer’s actual needs. 

5. That the employer’s specifications represent the minimum specifications 
for performance of the job and the range of wage rates he will pay. 

6. That the employer will follow a positive recruitment itinerary arranged 
by U.S.E.S., and the employer will subscribe to advertising at recruiting points, 
if necessary, sending his representative to make hiring commitments, or delegating 
hiring authority to U.S.E.S. 

7. That, if medical examinations are required, they will be given at the 
employer’s expense at points of recruitment or at the location of the job, and, 
in case of the latter, the employer will provide return transportation in case of 
rejection of a worker. 

8. That the employer agrees to provide transportation for the workers, 
either through outright payment or by advance to be repaid from subsequent 
earnings, from the point of recruitment to the location of the job in all cases 
where this is considered necessary to the successful recruitment of workers. 

9. That, in the event of non-acceptance of the worker upon arrival, without 
just cause for such non-acceptance on the part of the employer, the employer 
will provide return transportation for the worker. 

10. That housing facilities will be available for the worker upon his arrival 
at the location of the job. 


Procedure for Re-employment of Workers Dismissed from Munitions Industries. 


To effect an orderly redistribution of workers released by munitions cut- 
backs or shifts in the war production programme, the headquarters of the Man- 
power Commission has called upon its area and local offices to take the following 
steps: 


1. Enlist the active co-operation in the proposed arrangement of both em- 
ployer and employee, especially of the union where collective bargaining agree- 
ments exist. It is suggested that it would be well to plan with the employer and 
selected representatives of the workers the method by which workers to be released 
will be notified of the adjustment. 

2. Enlist the co-operation of the employer and representatives of the workers 
to urge that all workers currently employed remain in the labour market. The 
local office, in agreement with the employer and representatives of his employees, 
may suggest the issuing of introduction cards to the local office to any workers, 
especially women, who will not accept immediate re-employment, to enable them 
to report to the local office for reallocation when they re-enter the labour market. 

3. Make arrangements to issue limited statements of availability if workers 
request them and there is any likelihood that they may be recalled. 

4. Encourage the employer to refer released workers to the employment 
office or have applications taken for them at the plant before their release. Where 
the number of workers to be released warrants such action, the local office may 
arrange to assign, to the employer’s plant, local office personnel who will refer 
the workers to jobs or take their job applications. A suggested alternative is 
that the local office arrange with the employer a schedule for the reception of 
workers at the local office, so that they may secure service without undue delay. 





1 War Manpower Commission, Release of 23 June 1944. 
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5. When the local office does not have or does not anticipate job openings, 
either local or in clearance, it should try to find them and plan a recruitment 
rogramme for interested employers. Workers who are particularly skilled or 
hove been employed in critical occupations should be listed and the local office 
should immediately and directly negotiate their transfer to other war industries. 
If there are not enough job openings in essential activity within the area, the 
State Manpower Commission office should be immediately consulted in order 
to explore the possibility of placing the surplus workers through inter-area recruit- 
ment. 
6. Arrange with the State’s unemployment compensation agency for the 
handling of any unusual anticipated load of claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits.! 


Hours of Work and Labour Supply. 


In April 1944, the cotton textile industry was placed on a 48-hour week by 
order of the chairman of the Manpower Commission. This is the fourth industry 
to which the minimum wartime work week of 48 hours has been applied on a 
national basis. (The other three industries are steel, lumbering and non-ferrous 
metal mining and milling.) The decision to place the cotton textile industry on a 
48-hour week was taken to meet a continuing decline in production, particularly 
of fabrics essential to the prosecution of the war.’ 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Enrolments in United States vocational training programmes 
during the last four years have totalled more than 12,000,000. 
During the first period of defence and war training, the programmes 
were concentrated on pre-employment training for war jobs, largely 
carried on in public vocational schools outside the plants. More 
recently, however, the training problem has become one of the 


further training and upgrading of employed workers and much 
of the training is given within the plants themselves. 


The number of persons in training with the different agencies responsible 
for the various war programmes was as follows from July 1940 to May 1944: 


Vocational training for war production workers 
(carried on in 2,800 schools and centres) 6,238,620 


Food production war training 2,498,972 
Engineering, science and management training 1,472,503 
Training within industry 1,163,540 
National Youth Administration (now discontinued) 772,756 


Over the same period, the Apprentice Training Service gave assistance in 
the development of integrated in-plant training programmes to approximately 
41,450 individual plants. 

The continuing functions of the training programmes, which are co-ordinated 
by the Bureau of Training of the War Manpower Commission, are, according 
to the Chairman of the Commission: 


1. To increase the effectiveness of workers and supervisors who are employed 
in war industries. 

2. To prepare beginning workers, including women, youths, older persons, 
discharged veterans and handicapped persons, for employment. 

3. To retrain workers shifting from one department of a plant to another 
or from one industry to another. 

4. To train plant supervisory personnel in short courses. 

5. To provide consultative services to employers and to encourage the forma- 





1 War Manpower Commission, Release of 25 Apr. 1944. 
2 War Manpower Commission, Release of 11 Apr. 1944 (text of order), and Field Instruction 


No. 357, 29 Apr. 1944, 
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tion of joint management-labour training committees; to continue to organise 
training programmes where they are necessary 
6. To provide training necessary to meer farm production goals.' 


COMMITTEE ON HIGHER TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


A Departmental Committee has been appointed by the President 
of the Board of Education in Great Britain to investigate the rela- 
tions between universities and technical colleges in the field of 
. higher technological education. 


The terms of reference of the Committee are as follows: 


Having regard to the requirements of industry, to consider the needs of 
higher technological education in England and Wales and the respective 
contributions to be made thereto by universities and technological colleges, 
and to make recommendations, among other things, as to the means for 
maintaining appropriate collaboration between universities and technical 
colleges in this field.” 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITION OF ‘‘EASTERN’’ WORKERS IN GERMANY 


An Order of 25 March 1944 of the German Ministerial Defence 
Council, and a regulation of 26 March 1944, issued by the Com- 
missioner General of Manpower, make amendments to the status of 
Soviet workers, called ‘‘Eastern’’ workers (Ostarbeiter), recruited to 
work in Germany. The two texts modify among other matters the 
wages of certain categories of ‘‘Eastern’’ workers and the taxes to 
which they and their employers are liable.’ 


“‘Eastern’”’ workers in Germany are paid a wage much lower than other foreign 
workers employed in the Reich. Employers hitherto had the right to deduct regu- 
larly from their wages, which had been slightly increased from 1 May 1943, alset 
sum of 10.50 marks a week for food and lodging. In view of the extremely low wages 
paid them, and in order to prevent their being at a premium on the labour market, 
German legislation obliged employers to pay the State a special tax called Ostar- 
beiterabgabe for each “Eastern” worker. In spite of the system of bonuses intro- 
duced by an Order of 23 July 1943‘, the condition of the millions of “Eastern” 
workers, as regards wages and food—their rations are also smaller than those of 
other foreign workers—and also as regards clothing and lodging, remains as 
described by the Soviet Government in a memorandum communicated on 11 
May 1943 to all representatives of countries with which the U.S.S.R. has diplo- 
matic relations. 

The new Order of 25 March 1944 states that ‘‘Eastern’’ workers will receive 
in future the same wages and bonuses as other foreign workers. Other working 
conditions will be regulated in consideration of the “special circumstances of 
. Eastern workers employed in the Reich’’. This is explained in the following terms 





1 War Manpower Commission, Release of 7 May 1944. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5 Apr. 1944. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 576 ef seg. 
4 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 73, 9 Aug. 1943. 
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in an official communiqué announcing the issue of the new Order: ‘“‘No provisions 
that depend on the special relations of loyalty between German employer and 
German worker can be extended to Eastern workers.” 

The assimilation of ‘‘Eastern”’ workers to other foreign wage earners employed 
in the Reich in respect of wages applies only to industrial workers. Special 
regulations will be published by the Commissioner General of Manpower for Soviet 
workers in agriculture and domestic service. This equalisation of wages entails 
the abolition of the special tax Ostarbeiterabgabe. On the other hand, it subjects 
“Eastern” workers to the payment of the wage tax and social insurance contribu- 
tions. The Order also imposes a new tax on them, called social compensation tax 
(Sozialausgleichsausgabe), the details of which will be fixed by the Minister of 
Finance of the Reich. The tax amounts to 15 per cent. of the wage. The proceeds 
of it will be used partly to cover expenses incurred by the Reich which, according 
to the communiqué mentioned above, “helps a large number of needy Eastern 
workers’. 

The regulations issued under the Order of 25 March 1944 make no change in 
other working or living conditions of the Ostarbeiter (lodging, food and discipline). 
These workers continue to receive smaller food rations than other foreign workers 
employed in the Reich, and, as in the past, are forced to wear a special badge. 

The provisions of the Order came into force on 31 March 1944.! 


WAGE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Miximum WaGE ORDERS 


The Wage and Hour Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has completed more than a year in advance of 
schedule its programme of establishing a 40 cent an hour minimum 
for workers covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, which came into effect in October 1938, was 
designed to bring about by 1945 a minimum hourly wage of 40 cents for workers 
covered by the Act.2, The Wage and Hour Division has now issued the two final 
orders necessary to complete the programme. As a result more than a million 
and a half workers in the last groups to come under the Act received direct pay 
increases on 17 July 1944 as their minimum wage was raised. The orders apply 
to workers in finance, insurance, real estate, motion pictures and miscellaneous 
industries, and communication, utilities and miscellaneous transportation in- 
dustries. 

According to a statement by the Department of Labor, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has benefited millions of workers in the course of its operations by gradu- 
ally increasing the minimum wage, first to 25 cents in 1938 and then to 30 cents 
in 1939, and also by ensuring the restitution of illegally withheld wages. During 
the current year, for example, wages thus recovered are expected to amount to 
approximately $17,000,000. In announcing the new wage orders the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division said: 

After the war this minimum will be of increasing importance. After the 
last war there was no anchor by which wage slashes could be held in check 
and the result was disastrous. This time minimum wage rates and payment 
of overtime after 40 hours must be enforced. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
can be the foundation for a stable post-war wage structure.® 


WacGE STABILISATION PoLicy 


The National War Labor Board has issued a summary of its 
wage stabilisation policy as it has developed through practice and 
by Presidential Executive Orders issued since the original Stabilisa- 
tion Act of 2 October 1942. The Board has also more recently 

1 Vélkischer Beobachter, 13 Apr. 1944, and Neue Zircher Zeitung, 13 Apr. 1944. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 102. 
3 United States Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division: Press Release PR-40-L, 27 
644 


June 1944; also Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 26, 26 June 1944, p. " 
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established five criteria to be applied in considering cases coming 
under the principle of the application of the minimum of going 
wage brackets, one of its major principles, with particular reference 
to those ‘‘rare and unusual” cases where increases may be allowed 


above the minimum. 


Inareply to charges that the National War Labor Board had no definite wage 
policy, the Chairman of the Board in a statement of 2 April pointed out that the 
‘code of laws on wage stabilisation” in the United States, consisting of the Stabi- 
lisation Act of 2 October 1942 and succeeding Presidential Executive Orders, 
established the elements of a wage policy the application of which had “definitely 
prevented that upward spiralling of wage rates which would otherwise have 
_ resulted from competitive bidding for scarce labour in a tight labour market”. 
According to the summary of Board policy issued at the same time, it is the 
declared policy of Congress to stabilise wages and prices at the levels of 15 Sep- 
tember 1942, making changes only where necessary to aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war and to correct gross faye The wage stabilisation code, as 
developed under this policy, consists of four basic rules, each fixing a stabilising 
limit within its own field, and including within this limit provisions to correct 
gross inequities. Thus, the Board’s summary states: 


“1, The Little Steel formula stabilises the general level of wages by placing a 
definite limitation upon the grant to groups of workers of general wage-rate in- 
creases. This limit is 15 per cent. above their wage rates on 1 January 1941. 
Within this limit increases may be made to selective groups of employees whose 
wages lagged behind in the race between prices and wages which began about 
1 January 1941. 

“2. Tocorrect those inequities which result from wages insufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of living the wage policy as now defined permits employers 
to increase minimum hourly wage rates up to 40 cents without seeking the ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board, and the Regional War Labor Boards are author- 
ised to approve voluntary applications by the employers to increase minimum 
hourly rates up to 50 cents. 

“3. Within the general level of wages, established wage differentials which 
are normal to American industry are stabilised by the bracket system. An exist- 
ing rate cannot be increased if it lies within the range of sound and tested rates 
prevailing for that occupation in the labour market area. Gross inequities due 
to wages below this range may be corrected by bringing the rates up to but not 
above the minimum of the bracket, except in rare and unusual cases in which 
the critical needs of war production require the setting of a wage at some point 
above the minimum of the going wage bracket. 

“4. Inequities among the wages paid within a plant may be corrected only 
subject to the limitation that such adjustments must not increase the level of 
production costs appreciably or furnish the basis either to increase prices or to 
resist otherwise justifiable reductions in price.’ 


In a test case defining the exception to the third principle referred to above, 
i.e., of allowing wage increases above the minimum of going wage brackets in 
rare and unusual cases in which critical needs of war production must be taken 
into account, the National War Labor Board at the end of June refused demands 
for an increase in wages in the lumber industry in the Pacific North-west and 
established five tests to be observed in the application of this exception. The 
case affected 77 lumber companies employing 130,000 workers. ith the in- 
dustry experiencing a serious shortage of labour the unions were demanding in- 
creases up to 25 cents an hour in an effort to put wages in the lumber industry 
on a par with those in shipbuilding in order to retain or attract sufficient labour. 
The shortage of workers was limited to skilled men in the logging camps. Since 
to give raises to this group only would have disrupted the wage structure, the 
alternative sought by the unions was a general increase for all workers. In the 
Board's decision the conditions under which such an increase could be granted 
were defined as follows: 


“1. The product or service involved must be of vital and critical importance 
to the war effort. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 523. 
2 New York Times, 2 Apr. 1944. 
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“2. There must be a convincing demonstration of a serious manpower prob- 
lem which cannot be solved by non-wage measures. 

“3. There must be convincing evidence that the present wage structure is 
outmoded and inadequate for the purpose of holding or attracting the necessary 
supply of labour. 

“4. There must be a concerted programme of the various wage agencies 
concerned which is designed to remedy the manpower and production problem 
and which necessitates a wage adjustment as an indispensable part of the com- 
bined plan. 

“5. Finally there must be substantial evidence to demonstrate that a wage 
increase will accomplish the desired result and that the advantages of a wage 
increase will not be offset by undue disruption of the wage structure of the in- 
dustry or the region.” 


In this case the Board agreed that the condition of test number 1 was satisfied, 
drew no specific conclusion with respect to test number 2, but held that the other 
three tests were not met. The request was therefore refused.! 


Waces 1N Coat MINES 


Following a controversy of more than a year, during which 
several strikes occurred, the case of wages in the coal mines with 
particular reference to the problem of payment for travel time to 
and from the face of the mine, was settled in April and May of 
this year when the War Labor Board finally approved wage 
contracts between the United Mine Workers of America and both 
the anthracite and bituminous coal industry. 


In the case of the bituminous coal mines, the new contract, which was sub- 
mitted to the War Labor Board in December for approval, covers a two-year 
period and expires on 1 April 1945. It has been agreed to by the industry with 
the exception of one company, which has appealed to the courts on the question 
of its liability for travel pay. 

The expired contract had provided for a basic rate of $7.00 a day for 7 hours’ 
work. Miners were not paid oe time spent travelling to and from the face of the 
mine and “portal to portal”’ pay, i.e., payment for this travel time, had been an 
outstanding feature of their demands since the wages controversy became a 
national issue in April 1943. The union asked for an increase of $2.00 a day, an 
increase to which it was adjudged not to be entitled under national wage stabilisa- 
tion policy. The new agreement, as approved, provides for a basic rate of $8.50 
a day, giving the workers an increase of $1.50 which, the War Labor Board af- 
firmed, is consistent with stabilisation rules. The increased daily rate, which 
includes payment for travel time, was obtained, however, at the cost of longer 
working ous: productive time has been increased to 734 hours, 15 minutes 
of the increased time resulting from shortening the lunch period from one half 
hour to 15 minutes, and travel time has been assumed to be 45 minutes. (Ina 
previous directive the Board approved a provision of an agreement which was 
based on the fact that although travel time could not be compensated on a daily 
basis, under the Fair Labor SD cdestie Act the miners were entitled to include 
travel time in computing overtime over 40 hours a week.) 

Final approval of the contract by the Board was delayed pending the findings 
of a special committee investigating travel time, since the 45 minutes assumed 
in the contract was based on a study made by the U.S. Department of Labor in 
1936. The Committee obtained a more precise figure of 56.62 minutes average 
travel time. The Board maintained that the difference of approximately twelve 
minutes was “reasonably within the principles of its former decisions and con- 
sequently may now be approved for private operation of these mines”, which 
had been under Government operation since November 1943. It did not rule on 


the question of compensability of travel time under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, however, since the issue, it held, was one for the determination of the courts. 
The Board also approved a payment of $40 to each miner in settlement of 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 27, 3 July 1944, p. 665. 
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retroactive claims for portal to portal pay from 1 April 1943 to 3 November 
1944.1 
A month previously, on 7 April 1944, the War Labor Board approved an agree- 
ment between the United Mine Workers and the anthracite coal operators pro- 
viding for a working day of 744 hours and a general wage increase of 37.8 cents 
a day. The agreement provides an increase of 70 cents a day over the old con- 
tract, since the Board had on 28 October 1942 approved a 32.2 cents a day wage 
increase, awarded under the Little Steel formula.? It had also awarded $50 per 
employee as vacation pay for the year 1943. As in the agreement with the bitu- 
minous coal miners, the new agreement provides for a reduction in the lunch period 
from one half hour to 15 minutes, the increase of 37.8 cents compensating the 15 
minutes extra production time, paid on the basis of time and one half. 
In approving the agreement the Board justified the continuance of the 37.8 
-cents a day for all workers, including piece workers, on the ground that it re- 
presents a uniform allocation of the amounts due to the miners for the four 
following items: payment for the 15 minutes additional lunch time; distribution 
of the remainder of the vacation pay which was provided by the previous order 
of 28 October 1943, but which was not paid out; distribution of additional amounts 
due for overtime worked during the period 1 May-3 November 1943, under the 
Board’s earlier order; and distribution of the amount by which, under the 
agreement, the contract workers will be paid less for overtime worked in the 
period from 3 November 1943 to 30 April 1945 that is due to them under the 
earlier order.* 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN PARAGUAY 


Provision for the fixing of minimum wages for all workers in 
Paraguay was made by Legislative Decree No. 620 of 2 October 
1943. 

The law states that all workers, regardless of sex or nationality, 
are entitled to a minimum wage sufficient to satisfy their normal 
requirements for food, shelter, clothing, health, transportation, 
culture and recreation. 


The minimum wage, which is to be the minimum pay of a worker 18 years 
of age for a legal work day, is to take into account the cost of living of the work- 
ing family with respect to time and place and when necessary the nature of the 
work performed. For purposes of wage determination the Republic is to be 
divided into zones. While in general the minimum rates will be set for each zone, 
special provisions may be made, if necessary, for industries within the zone, or 
the zones may be divided for more effective application of the Decree. 

The minimum wage is to be fixed by the National Labour Bureau after con- 
sultation with workers and employers. It may be reduced in cases where an 
employer supplies food or lodging and lower rates may be set for apprentices, 
physically handicapped persons or mental defectives. It may be increased up 
to 50 per cent. for work designated as unhealthy. Minimum wages for persons 
engaged on piece-work and in home industries must be equivalent to that paid 
for such vod at time rates. The minimum wage is not to be attached except in 
cases involving the provision of food. 

The wages are to remain in effect for two years, and will be automatically 
renewed at the end of that time for similar periods as long as no changes are 
requested by either workers or employers. ey may be changed at any time, 
however, if it can be proved that the economic situation of the region has changed 
or if the cost of living for the working family changes by not less than 20 per 
cent. 

Clauses in existing contracts specifying rates lower than determined by the 
National Labour Bureau are declared null and void, and the application of the 
new minimum wage scale schedules does not authorise a reduction of existing 
rates which may be higher.‘ 


1 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 46, 15 Nov. 1943, p. 1103; Vol. 6, No. 44, 1 Nov. 1943, p. 1053; Vol. 7, No. 
22, 29 May 1944, p. 543; Vol. 7, No. 26, 26 June 1944, p. 633. 

2 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 45, 8 Nov. 1943, p. 1095. : 

3 Idem, Vol. 7, No. 16, 17 Apr. 1944, p. 378. 

4 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 57, No. 6, . 1943, p. 1223-4; and Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Mar. 1944, p. 176. 
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NiGHT WorK IN FRENCH BAKERIES 


By Decree No. 206, dated 22 April 1944', prefects are temporarily 
authorised by the Minister of Labour and National Solidarity at 
Vichy to make exceptions, under certain conditions and until a 
date to be fixed by decree, to the provisions of the Labour Code 
concerning night work in bakeries. 


Article 20 (Section I, Chapter III, Part I) of Book II of the Code of Labour 
and Social Insurance, in accordance with the Act of 28 March 1919, prohibits 
the employment of workers for the baking of bread and pastry between the hours 
of 10 at night and 4 in the morning. This prohibition applies to all work directly 
or indirectly connected with bakeries. 

If the prefect considers that it is desirable to have recourse to night work in 
order to secure a regular supply of bread for the population of a given district 
or a region, he may authorise the employment of workers in bakeries during all 
or part of the period between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

The prefect’s decision is to be taken after consulting the occupational organ- 
isations and on the advice of the divisional labour inspector. 

Overtime at 25 per cent. will be paid for hours worked between 10 p.m. and 


4 a.m. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Ho.wipays IN INDUSTRY 


A statement was issued by the British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service in March 1944 to give guidance to industry in 
the planning of holidays during the year 1944.2. It was pointed 
out that the year would be difficult and many sacrifices demanded 


and that any guidance regarding holidays must be considered. as 
provisional and subject to last minute changes in the light of the 
requirements of the war. 


The strain on the railways was already acute and would be greatly increased, 
week-end travel should be avoided and workers who had g reason to travel 
should arrange with their employers to begin and end their holidays in the middle 
of the week. Employers were asked to co-operate with the Regional Boards of 
the Ministry of Production “‘to secure the maximum practicable degree of ‘stagger- 
ing’ both within an establishment and between firm and firm and district and 
district”’. 

If the claims of production and the development of the war permitted, the 
Government was of opinion that industrial agreements and common practice 
as regards the annual holiday should be faved. The eight days to be considered 
as public holidays were listed. Payment for holidays or for work done on days 
which would ordinarily be holidays should be governed by existing law or an 
relevant provisions in existing agreements, or as modified in consultation wi 
the trade union concerned.’ 


Civn, Service Ho.ipays 


Establishment Officers’ Circular No. 691 of 15 January 1944 defined the 
Government's policy with regard to annual leave for Civil Servants during 1944. 
Subject to eligibility, te allowance would be 18 days; officers should be allowed 
to take their leave as and when they chose, so far as public business would per- 
mit, but they should be encouraged to take two consecutive weeks. Departments 
should ensure that as far as possible leave was taken, and unless unexpected and 
unforeseeable circumstances arose, no officer should be allowed to take the view 
that he could not be spared at some time during the year for at least two weeks. 
Public holidays for the Civil Service would be the same as for industry. 


1 Journal officiel (Vichy), No. 98, 23 Apr. s00t, p. 1142. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 90. 


3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1944, p. 48. 
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Married women with husbands in the Forces might be granted special unpaid 
leave up to a maximum of 14 days in the leave year, in addition to annual leave 
and public holidays.' 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN AUSTRALIA 


Regulations have been issued in Australia to give effect to the 
Government’s decision that the observance of holidays and the 
taking of annual leave shall be controlled by the provisions of 
existing awards and agreements except in the case of certain cate- 
.gories of workers who may be directed by a Minister to work on a 
particular holiday or defer their leave in order to maintain pro- 
duction. The persons who may be affected by Ministerial direc- 
tions are those engaged on production for war purposes or on 
defence or essential construction work, Commonwealth and State 
employees performing work associated with the prosecution of the 
war, and persons employed in connection with any transport 
service or the production or distribution of coal, electricity or gas 
used for war purposes. If directed by a Minister to work on a day 
which would otherwise be a holiday at their place of work, these 
persons will be entitled to penalty rates of pay. 


As regards annual leave, if a Minister ‘declares’ an employer or employee to 
be subject to the provisions of these Regulations, leave can then only be taken 
at a time and in accordance with conditions laid down by the Minister, except 
in the case of illness or incapacity, domestic or other pressing emergency or at- 
tendance by a member of the Defence Force at a training camp. The time and 
conditions laid down by the Minister, unless published in the Gazette, must be 
communicated in writing to the employer, and must in any case be posted up in 
a conspicuous position in the place of ew cary: If a person entitled to leave 
under the ordinary conditions of his employment is prevented from taking it by 
virtue of these provisions, his employer must grant it to him within the next 
six months, or if that is not possible, must pay him an appropriate sum in lieu 
of the holiday. This payment must be made on the first pay day after a date 
agreed upon by the employer and representatives of the employees concerned, 
or in the absence of agreement, after a date fixed by the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the employer and representatives of the employees. Should an em- 
ployee prefer to retain his award rights and take his holiday rather than money 
payment, he may elect to do so by notifying his employer on a day %n which he 
is at work before the date for which ment has been arranged. if , however, 
Minister or the employer is satished t that work at these times is necessary for 
the efficient prosecution of the war, they may refer the question to an Industrial 
Authority for a determination. Other disputes arising out of the Regulations may 
also be referred to the appropriate industrial authority.* 


Payment in Lieu of Holiday. 

A short article in the official organ of the Employer’s Federation of New 
South Wales discussing provisions in Australian awards concerning payment in 
lieu of holiday is of interest in this connection, and is here summarised. 

In October 1943 the Furnishing Trades Society of New South Wales proceeded 
ene an employer and two employees for a breach of the Furnishing Trades 
(State) Award in that the employer had paid the employees instead of allowing 
them annual leave and the employees accepted the money. The defendants 
were convicted and fined. The employer stated he had made money payment at 
the suggestion of the employees, who were willing to accept it instead of taking 
the holiday due to them. e award under which the proceedings were taken 
provides for annual leave of seven consecutive days which “‘shall be allowed and 


1Crvn, Service Nationa, Wuit.ey Counci,: Whitley Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 11, Feb. 


1944, p. 97. 
2 National Security (Holidays and Annual Leave) Regulations, 13 Oct. 1943; Communication 


to the I.L.O. 
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shall be taken and, except as provided by subclause (iv) hereof, payment shall 
not be made or accepted in lieu of annual leave’’ (subclause (iv) allows pay- 
ment of proportionate annual leave on termination of employment before com- 
pleting twelve months’ service but after completing six). According to the article 
the wording of this clause is not common to State awards but is to be found in 
most Federal awards that prescribe annual leave. 

In some State awards the annual leave clause does not contain a direct pro- 
hibition regarding payment but states “such leave shall be given and taken 
within 3 months of it becoming due”. By providing that leave ‘‘shall be given 
and taken”, payment in lieu thereof Ea the article states, be a breach of the 
award. The wording of the relevant clause in some other awards is that ‘‘all 
employees with 12 months’ continuous service shall be allowed one week's holiday 
on full pay’’, and it is considered that at the written request of the employee, for 
reasonable cause such as family illness, payment could be justified unless pro- 
hibited by some other clause. 

Payment in lieu of holiday, the article continues, defeats the object of the 
courts to provide a break for recuperative purposes for employees with 12 months’ 
continuous service and to ensure that as far as possible it shall be a period of 
leisure and not an indirect way of obtaining a bonus. For the same reason the 
Courts had rejected the proposal that proportionate annual leave should be paid 
for after each completed month of service from the date of engagement. Most 
awards (but not all) therefore provide for a qualifying period varying from 3 to 
6 months before which payment shall not be made on termination of employ- 
ment. 

It is pointed out that the obligations imposed by some of the provisions of 
the awards were intended for normal times and that depleted staffs have doubt- 
less ge oe difficult the grant of holidays as they become due or even for some 
time after.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


THe APPLICATION OF THE VENEZUELAN SOCIAL INSURANCE ACT 


By Decree No. 35 of 19 February 1944, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment has issued regulations for the application of the Compulsory 
Social Insurance Act of 14 June 1940.? 


Scope. 


Sickness and maternity insurance applies to all persons working under a 
labour contract, expressed or implied, whose annual remuneration does not 
exceed 9,600 bolivars; insurance against occupational accidents and diseases 
has the same scope except that the remuneration limit does not apply. 

Persons employed in agriculture and stock-raising, home workers whose 
conditions of work do not resemble those of ordinary employed persons, domestic 
servants and temporary workers are provisionally adel from the scope of 
compulsory insurance. Members of the family of the employer and persons who 
work only occasionally are not liable to insurance. 


Administration. 


The insurance scheme will.be administered by regional funds under the super- 
vision of the Central Social Insurance Institution. 

The functions of the Central Institution will include the preparation of statis- 
tics and actuarial studies with a view to the introduction of compulsory insurance 
against old age, invalidity, death and unemployment; the preparation of amend- 
ments to the insurance scheme; drawing up guiding solncigien or the organisation 

1 Tue Emp Lovers’ FEDERATION OF New SoutH Wags: The Employers’ Review, Vol. 16, 


No. 3, 30 Nov. 1943, p. 50. 
2 Cf. International Lebeur Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, pp. 140-144. 
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and working of the regional funds; fixing wage classes and rates of contribution; 
approving the rules of the regional funds; and taking all necessary measures for 
the enforcement of the Social Insurance Act. 

The Central Institution will be managed by a Governing Body consisting 
of 6 regular and 6 substitute members, representing the Federal Executive, the 
employers and the insured persons in equal numbers. The members of the Govern- 
ing Body will be appointed by the President of the Republic, through the Minister 
of Labour; employers and workers will propose the names of their representatives 
to the Federal Executive. The Governing Body’s term of office will last two 
years, but members may be re-elected. The entral Institution will have a 
Director-General appointed by the Federal Executive, who will be the legal 
representative of the Institution, will supervise the regional funds, approve their 
budgets, etc. The Director-General will also draft the budget of the Institution 
- and is authorised to appoint the staff. : 

The regional funds are responsible for administering and enforcing sickness 
and maternity insurance in their areas. They draft their own rules and their 
budgets for the approval of the Institution, and serve as the executive agencies 
of the latter in the application of insurance against occupational accidents and 
diseases. They will be managed by executive committees and directors, consti- 
tuted and appointed in the same way as the Governing Body and the Director- 
General of the Institution. They may establish, with the authorisation of the 
Institution, local agencies under managers appointed by the executive com- 
mittee with the approval of the Institution. They may organise their own medical 
services or arrange for the provision of the medical care with public or private 
institutions which, in the opinion of the Minister of Health and Social Assistance, 
— the technical and legal conditions for the efficient administration of such 

nefits. 


Financial Resources. 


The insurance scheme will be financed by the contributions of employers and 
insured persons, by grants from the State and by any other revenues which may 
be assigned to it. 

The State will meet the cost of administration and will be responsible for the 
initial provision and equipment of the medical services by supplying funds for 
the purchase of furniture, the building or purchase of administrative and medical 
premises, and the purchase and maintenance of medical equipment. 

For the purpose of fixing contributions and benefits, the regulations establish 
five wage classes, each with a corresponding basic wage. 


WAGE CLASSES AND BASIC WAGE 


(in bolivars) 





Wage class Daily Weekly Monthly Basic daily 
from from to from to 


— 23.9; — 99.99 2. 
24 47.99 100 199.99 6. 
48 71.99 | 200 299.99 0. 
4. 
8. 





72 95.99 | 300 399.99 
96 — | 400 _ 























Insured persons who receive no remuneration in cash are assigned to the first 
wage class. The classes and basic wages can be amended, for sufficient reason, 
by the Central Institution with the authorisation of the Minister of Health and 
Social Assistance and the Minister of Labour. 

The weekly joint contribution for sickness and maternity insurance is initially 
fixed as follows, for all regions and undertakings: * 


Joint weekly contribution 
(in bolivars) 
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These contribution rates can be altered for sufficient reason by the Central 
Institution with the authorisation of the two Ministers just mentioned. ° 

The joint contribution for sickness and maternity insurance is shared equally 
between the employer and the insured person, except where the worker receives 
no remuneration in cash, in which case the entire contribution is payable by the 
employer. The payment of contributions will be effected by means of stamps 
affixed to special books; the employer will be entitled to deduct from the remunera- 
tion of the insured person the latter’s share of the contribution. 

The premiums for insurance against occupational accidents and diseases 
are paid solely by the employer. The rate of the premium is 0.06 per cent. of the 
basic wage per unit degree of risk. Undertakings are arranged in five risk classes, 
A, B, C, D and E, to each of which is assigned an average degree of risk, viz., 
5, 12, 25, 50 and 75 units respectively. The weekly contributions for this branch 
of insurance will therefore be payable at the rate shown in the following table: 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
(Weekly rates in bolivars) 





B Cc 





























The above scheme may be amended by the Central Institution with the 
authorisation of the two Ministers concerned. 

The actuarial reserves of insurance against occupational accidents and diseases 
will consist of the capital value of pensions awarded, as calculated at the end of 
each financial year. A contingency fund will also be set up and will be maintained 


at the level of 5 per cent. of the actuarial reserves. 

The surplus revenue of sickness and maternity insurance will be entirely 
used for creating and maintaining an inter-regional solidarity fund, at the dis- 
posal of the Central Institution; so long as only one regional fund is in operation 
surplus income will be used to form a contingency reserve for that fund. The 
disposable monies of the insurance scheme will be invested by the Central Institu- 
tion with due regard to safety, yield and ease of realisation. The regulations lay 
down that, as a rule, the actuarial reserves of accident insurance should be placed 
in long-term investments, while the contingency reserve and solidarity fund 
should be placed in short-term investments. 


Benefits. 


No qualifying period is required to be completed for entitlement to the benefits 
of sickness insurance. Both the insured person and the members of his family 
who are dependent on him and live in his house are entitled to medical, surgical 
and pharmaceutical benefits from the first day of illness, and for a maximum 

riod of 26 consecutive weeks. The insured person himself is entitled to a daily 

nefit equivalent to two thirds of his basic daily wage from the fourth day of 
incapacity, and for a maximum period of 26 weeks. An insured person who has 
exhausted his right to benefit can only recover it after contributing afresh for 
26 weeks, or, if a different disease is involved, 8 weeks. An insured person who 
ceases to be engaged in insurable employment retains the right to benefits in kind 
for himself and his dependants in respect of any illness occurring within 6 weeks 
after his last contribution week. 

Maternity benefits are granted to the insured woman and to the members 
of the family of the insured person on condition that the latter has, during the 
year preceding the confinement, contributed for at least 13 weeks, of which 4 
must have fallen in the first quarter of the said year. Maternity benefits com- 
prise pre-natal and obstetrical care and, where the beneficiary isan insured woman, 
a daily cash benefit equal to the sickness benefit, which is payable during the 6 
weeks before and the 6 weeks after childbirth, on condition of abstention from 
remunerative work during these periods. All the beneficiaries are required to 
avail themselves of pre-natal care. 
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On the death of an insured person, a funeral benefit of 300 bolivars is payable 
to the person who has borne the expenses of the funeral. 

The regulations lay down the conditions under which medical care is to be 
furnished at dispensaries, at the patient’s home, or in hospitals or similar institu- 
tions. While an insured person is in hospital, he is not entitled to cash benefits, 
but if he has any dependants they receive one half the benefit to which he would 
otherwise have been entitled. 

In case of occupational accident or disease, the insured person is entitled to 
the same medical benefits as are granted under sickness insurance from the date 
of the accident or certification of the disease, without limit of time; in addition 
the insured person is furnished with any necessary artificial limb or surgical 
appliance. The cash benefits of accident insurance also are the same as those of 
sickness insurance during the first 26 weeks of incapacity. If thereafter the in- 
- sured person is left with an incapacity in a degree of more than 5 per cent., he is 
entitled to a sion proportional to the degree of incapacity and to his annual 
basic wage. If the remaining incapacity is total, the insured person is entitled 
to a pension equal to two thirds his basic wage, and the pension is increased by 
50 per cent. In cases where the victim uires constant attendance the total 
pension can in no case be more than 2,400 bolivars, or less than 600 bolivars, a 
year. Where the remaining incapacity is partial but its degree is 10 per cent. at 
least, the insured person is entitled to a pension equal to two thirds of the amount 
by which his basic wage has been uced in consequence of the accident or 
disease; where the incapacity is of a degree between 5 and 10 per cent. compensa- 
tion takes the form of a lump sum equal to three times the yearly value of a pen- 
sion corresponding to the — of incapacity. In estimating the — of per- 
manent incapacity, regard is had to the physiological consequences of the accident 
or disease and to any difficulties the victim may have in taking up a new occupa- 
tion. 

In case of death due to occupational accident or disease, the total of the pen- 
sions granted to the survivors cannot exceed the pension due in case of permanent 
total incapacity. The surviving children of the deceased, and other children 
treated on the same footing, receive pensions which continue until the age of 15, 


or beyond that age if they are invalids. The widow receives a higher pension 
if she is an invalid, while a widower receives a pension on the death of his insured 
wife only if he is an invalid. The regulations provide that the widow of an insured 
person shall be deemed to be an invalid on reaching the age of 65 or at any earlier 
age, if she is found to be incapable of work from any cause. 

Accident insurance also provides a funeral benefit equal in amount to that 
payable under sickness insurance. 


Disputes. 


Any disputes which arise in connection with the application of social insurance 
will be settled by the labour courts of first instance, from whose decisions an 
appeal lies only to the higher labour court. The regulations lay down in detail 
the procedure to be followed in resorting to the labour courts, and fix the fines 
which may be imposed in case of non-compliance with the Act. 


Inspection. 

The regional funds will supervise the medical service through special inspect- 
ors, apart from any control to which such services may be subject on the part 
of the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance. Insurance officials are entitled 
to visit undertakings of all kinds in which persons liable to insurance are em- 
ployed, and may verify employers’ declarations, stamp accounts, payrolls, etc. 

The insurance medical services will be co-ordinated with the national health 
services according to mutual arrangements. The regional funds and the medical 
associations will discuss and determine the conditions under which doctors will 
participate in the insurance medical service. 

_ Workers employed in undertakings not yet within the scope of compulsory 
insurance remain covered by those provisions of the Labour Code which the 
Social Insurance Act is intended to replace. 


Entry into Force. 


Decree No. 93 of 19 April 1944 specifies the area in which the insurance 
scheme will be enforced in the first instance. This area comprises the Federal 
District and two municipalities in one of the States. The same Decree provides 
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that the regional fund of the Federal District will begin operations within six 
months reckoned from 19 April. Future decrees will be issued extending the 
application of insurance to other regions and other classes of undertakings. The 
entral Social Insurance Institution will begin to operate within 90 days from 
19 April, and will be placed under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour. 
The Ministry of Labour will issue the resolutions required to extend the applica- 
tion of compulsory insurance to persons temporarily excluded from its scope." 


SoctAL INSURANCE IN CosTA RICA 


On 15 November 1943, the Governing Body of the Costa-Rican 
Social Insurance Fund, in exercise of the powers conferred on it 
by the principal Act of 1941, issued regulations for the application 
of Act No. 17 of 13 October 1943 amending the principal Act.* 


Scope. 


Until the Governing Body decides to extend its scope to new areas and work- 
ers, social insurance will apply only in the six largest towns of the country, where 
it will cover wage-earning and salaried workers in private or public employment 
who are under the age of 65 and whose remuneration does not exceed 4,800 colons 
a year. The regulations authorise the management of the Fund to increase the 
remuneration limit in special cases. 


Contributions. 


As long as the Fund does not grant any benefits besides those enumerated 
below, the following rates of contributions are payable: 


Compulsorily insured workers, whether wage earning or salaried, in private 
employment: employers, 2 3 per cent. of wages, insured persons, 2 4 per cent., 
and State, 1 per cent. 

Where the insured person is engaged in public employment, the same contribu- 
tions are payable, though in this case the State is responsible for the employer's 
contribution. 


Benefits. 


The regulations provide that, for the time being, only sickness and maternity 
benefits will be provided, but that when, later on, invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits are introduced, the qualifying periods of insurance for these latter 
benefits will be reduced in the case of persons who at that time are already con- 
tributing. The benefits provided by sickness insurance comprise general and 
special medical care, surgical care, hospital care and medicines, and cash benefits, 
including a funeral benefit. 

To qualify for benefit the insured person must have paid contributions corres- 
ponding to at least one month’s work. 

The medical benefits are granted for a maximum period of six months. General 
and special medical care will be furnished at the dispensaries to be opened by the 
Fund or at other premises which it may appoint, or in hospitals, or at the patient's 
home, in conformity with special regulations on medical care to be issued. It 
should be noted that the Fund possesses its own medical service, which is staffed 
by salaried doctors and works in close co-ordination with the hospital services 
of the State. 

The cash benefit is granted in case of incapacity for work due to illness. It is 
paid from the fifth day of illness for a maximum period of 90 days, at the rate 
of 50 per cent. of the average wage earned during the previous month. The 
regulations specify that an insured person whose illness is due to alcoholism, 
narcotics taken intentionally, or attempted suicide shall not be entitled to the 
cash benefit. 

A recurrence of the same illness is treated as the continuation of the initial 
illness, irrespective of the intermediate period of good health; a new illness which 


on Oficial, No. 21337, 19 Feb. 1944, pp. 142813-23; Idem, No. 21386, 20 Apr. 1944, p. 


14 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 95, and Vol. XLV, No. 5, 
May 1942, pp. 575-578. 
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occurs within 30 days of a previous illness giving rise to incapacity is deemed 
to be a continuation of the previous illness. 

The regulations state that, in order to promote the maintenance and recovery 
of health, periodical examinations will be instituted on a compulsory basis for 
all insured persons and that treatment will be compulsory for persons suffering 
from venereal diseases and tuberculosis. On the death of an insured person who 
has _ contributions for at least three months out of the six months preceding 
his death or last illness, his survivors will be entitled to a funeral benefit varying 
from 75 colons for the insured person if he earned less than 200 colons a month 
to 200 colons if he earned 400 colons or more a month. 

During pregnancy, at childbirth and during the puerperium insured women are 
entitled to medical and hospital care, medicines, cash benefits and free milk. 
These benefits are granted to insured women who have contributed for at least 
* six months during the twelve months before the confinement. The cash benefit 
is equal to 50 per cent. of the average wage earned during the last three months, 
and is payable during the 30 days before and the 30 days after childbirth, subject 
to abstention from work. An insured woman who is found by the doctors of the 
Fund to be physically unable to feed her child satisfactorily at the breast may be 
——— with the milk necessary for the child for such period and in such amounts 
as the doctors prescribe; as this benefit is granted on behalf of the infant, it con- 
tinues to be provided if the mother dies. 

The regulations do not confine maternity benefits to married women. 


Collection of Contributions. 


The regulations provide that employers shall pay their own contributions 
and those of their insured workers to the offices of the Fund at monthly intervals. 
Employers will contribute on the basis of their payrolls and are authorised to 
collect from the workers the latter’s share of the contributions.' 


A PENSION FUND FOR THE CUBAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The Government of Cuba, by Decree No. 3383 of 16 November 
1943 issued regulations under Act No. 20 of 1941 concerning the 
Pension and Social Assistance Fund of workers and employees in 
the sugar industry. The Act of 1941 had established the Fund 
as a public institution but had not laid down rules or financial 


regulations. 
It is calculated that the Fund will cover some 500,000 work- 


ers. 


Scope. 

All persons who permanently, temporarily or occasionally work for wages, 
salary, commission, on agreement or by contract, or for any kind of remuneration 
in any sugar mill or factory or other undertaking, establishment or firm concerned 
with sowing or cultivating sugar cane or transforming it into sugar or syrup or 
refining it, are compulsorily insured by the Fund. Persons who work for transport 
undertakings, storehouses, sugar-exporting firms or any organisation whose 
me activities depend to at least 80 per cent. on sugar production are also 
included. 

The Act covers all persons who work or occupy posts of direction in any 
branch of the industry, with the sole exception of high officials or directors, and 
administrators who are owners, joint owners or shareholders. 


Board of Directors. 


The Fund is governed by a board of directors renewable every four years and 
consisting of a chairman and 12 members, six elected by the employers and six 
by the workers. Employers’ and workers’ representatives are drawn proportion- 
ately from the different branches of sugar production and the sugar industry. 
The chairman will be appointed by the Government. The chairman and directors 


1 Su Seguridad (San José, Costa Rica) No. 7, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1943, pp. 76-83. 
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will have substitutes appointed at the same time and in the same manner as they 
themselves. 

Members of the Board must be Cubans by birth, and workers’ representatives 
must have at least five years’ service in the industry. 

The duties of the Board are to regulate and administer the Fund, collect its 
revenues, pay out benefits, invest its capital, represent the institution legally 

- through its chairman, rule on pension claims, and approve and supervise the 

budget of its operating fund, which must not exceed 5 per cent. of receipts and 
must be submitted for the approval of the Minister of Labour within three days 
of its adoption by the Board. The chairman has the right to take _ in discus- 
sion and to vote and may, in certain cases, have the casting vote. The Board will 
appoint an executive manager. 


Finance. 


The Fund will be financed principally by tripartite contributions from em- 
ployers, insured persons, and the State. Industrial employers will contribute a 
sum equal to 3 per cent. of wages, salaries, commissions and all other types of 
remuneration; agricultural employers, will pay 4 centavos for each 100 arrobas 
(25 pound weight) of ground sugar cane produced by them in a season. Each 
individual wage earner will pay 3 per cent. of wage or salary or commissions up 
to 6,000 pesos a year. Any amount in excess of 6,000 pesos will not be counted 
in calculating payments to the Fund. Employers will have the right to deduct 
the workers’ contributions and forward them to the Fund together with their 
own. The State will contribute the proceeds of certain taxes specified in the Act. 


Benefits. 


The provisions of the Decree grant old-age pensions to workers at 55 years of 
age after a minimum of 30 years’ service in the sugar industry and to workers at 
60 after 15 years’ service. Provision is also made for the payment of smaller pen- 
sions under certain conditions to workers of 55 years of age or more, or with more 
than 24 years’ service, and to workers a less than 55 years who have worked 
more than 25 years and have been discharged. Invalidity pensions are paid to 
permanently incapacitated workers, whether totally or partially, as a result of 
occupational accidents and to those who have been at least 3 years in the industry 
and who are no longer able to work. Pensions are determined by a scale propor- 
tioned to the wage or salary. Workers earning wages of 500 pesos a year or less, 
after 15 years’ service, are eligible for a pension of 30 per cent. of their annual 
wage and, with this as minimum, an increase of 14 per cent. for each additional 
year up to 60 per cent. of the wage is reached. The subsequent increase is 2 per 
cent. for each year until the maximum pension, 70 per cent. of the wage, is reached. 
Workers earning wages between 500 and 1,000 a year, after 15 years’ 
service, are eligible for a pension of 25 per cent. of their annual wage, increased 
by 1% per cent. in each successive year until 55 per cent. is reached, and then 
by 2 per cent. in every year up to a maximum of 65 per cent. of the yearly wage; 
workers earning wages or salaries between 1,000 and 2,000 a year, after 15 


years’ service, are eligible for a pension of 20 per cent. of their salary, increased 
in each successive bev: up to a maximum of 60 per cent. Persons earning salaries 


between 2,000 and 6,000 pesos a year, after 15 years’ service, are eligible for a 
pension of 15 per cent. of their annual income, increased every year by 14 per 
cent. up to 40 per cent. of income and then increased by 1% per cent. for each 
additional year of service to a maximum pension of 474 per cent. of yearly income. 
In no case may the pension exceed 150 pesos a month. For the pur of the 
Act the length of service of all wage earners who have worked in the country 
since 1 January 1928 will be computed. Legal holidays and time absent owing 
to occupational accidents or sickness will be counted towards benefits. The 
annual basic salary of a worker will be calculated for pension purposes by dividin 

by five the sum of wages and salary paid to him in the last five-year period o 
his service. 

If the applicant has worked 35 years the amount of his pension will be the 
maximum allowed by the scale given above. The smaller old-age pension, which 
may be granted to ns of 55 years or over who have worked 24 years, or to 

rsons under 55 who have worked 25 years and have been discharged, will be 

5 per cent. of the ordinary pension calculated according to the above scale. 
ey peneate awarded in consequence of occupational accidents will be 
the excess of the old-age pension over the income received as indemnity, in case 
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of total incapacity, or over income from indemnity plus wages or salary earned, 
in case of partial incapacity. Invalidity pensions granted for causes other than 
occupational accidents have the same value as old-age pensions and are calculated 
in the same manner. They are granted provisionally and may be re-examined 
and modified any time during the five years following their award. 

On the death of an active worker or pensioner the surviving husband or wife, 
ascendants or descendants, or brothers or sisters, are entitled to a pension. The 
surviving husband or wife is entitled to 50 per cent. of the pension and the other 
50 per cent. is divided equally between minor children, or other children if they 
are without means of livelihood or employment or incapacitated, and other 
dependent relatives. The lations determine how the pension is to be divided 
in the event of the death of the husband or wife, children, or ascendants. The 
total amount of the pension will be 80 per cent. of the maximum received by the 


- deceased. 


The regulations provide that no pension will be granted during the first year 
of the Fund's existence. After the first year, survivors’ pensions, and after the 
second year, invalidity pensions will be granted. By the end of the fifth year all 
benefits will be in force. 

The Government, in accordance with the regulations, has appointed the chair- 
man of the first Board of Directors and held elections for employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. This first Board of Directors, during its first two years of office, 
is to make a general census of workers covered by the Fund. Future actuarial 
calculations will be based on this census and, if necessary, the regulations in force 
can be modified accordingly. If the income of the Fund is not sufficient to meet 
expenses the scale of benefits may be reduced proportionately until measures 
planned by the Government can be adopted.! 


SocIAL INSURANCE IN BOLIVIA 
COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During the second half of 1943 the Bolivian Government issued 


regulations amending the Labour Code of 1939.2 Article VIII of 
the Code deals with occupational risks. 


Scope. 


Compensation for injury is extended to workers engaged in mechanised 
sections of agriculture and forestry, in the textile industry, and in mines. 


Compulsory Insurance. 


The regulations state that when a social insurance scheme is established under- 
takings will contribute in agreed |e at fixed contribution rates to the 
Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund. Meantime the Fund will pay indemni- 
ties for industrial accidents and occupational diseases on behalf of the employers. 


Degree of Disability. 


The Decree divides disabilities into: total and permanent; total and tempo- 
rary; partial and permanent. The first is defined as disability such as loss of 
limb or sensory or other organ which makes any kind of work impossible. The 
second is disability which makes work impossible for a period of not less than 
six days or more than a year. The third is ar which diminishes capacity 
for work to a marked degree. The regulations also define partial and temporary 
incapacity as a state which prevents the worker from resuming his usual trade 
or occupation for a period of not less than six days or more than six months. 


Cash Payments. 

Apart from medical, pharmaceutical or hospital benefits in cases of non- 
fatal accidents, or funeral benefits in fatal cases, the pie pacino is obliged to pay 
the following cash payments: in case of death or total and permanent incapacity, 
two years’ salary paid in a lump sum; in case of total and temporary incapacity, 


' Gaceta Oficial (Havana, Cuba) 24 Nov. 1943, No. 658, pp. 19,715-19,728. 
See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, pp. 788-789. 
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the whole salary for the period of incapacity, providing it is not more than one 
year, and the payment for total and permanent incapacity less sums already 
paid if the incapacity lasts more than one year; in cases of partial and permanent 
disability, a maximum of eighteen months’ salary, the amount based on a scale 
ranging from 100 per cent. for the complete loss of a limb to 9 per cent. for the 
loss of use of the third or fourth finger; if the disability is not classified the pay- 
ment will be calculated as far as possible according to the scale, but if an agree- 
ment cannot be reached between the parties concerned, the decision will be re- 
ferred to a labour judge in consultation with the medical assessor; in case of 
partial and temporary disability, the total salary will be paid for the period of 
incapacity as long as it does not exceed six months, and the same amount as 
for partial and permanent disability, less sums already paid, if it lasts longer. 

Payments will be calculated on the average wage received by the claimant 
during the 90 days before the accident. If his length of service is less than 90 
days the average wage for the days worked will apply. 

According to the regulations 80 bolivianos a day and 24,000 bolivianos a 
year is the maximum wage upon which indemnities will be paid and workers 
who receive higher wages will have indemnities calculated only on this basis. 
However, indemnities will not be based on less than the legal minimum wage 
even for apprentices. 


Benefits. 


The employer must provide medical and surgical care, medicines, orthopaedic 
appliances, and all therapeutic or other treatments needed for the recovery of 
injured workers. Medical or pharmaceutical assistance must be supplied until 
the worker is able to resume work or until he is declared to be permanently in- 


capacitated. 


Occupational Diseases. 


Indemnities for occupational diseases are paid in the following circumstances: 
if the disease is covered by the regulations; if the worker was not diseased when 
employed, as proved by medical certificate; and if the disease has been con- 
tracted as a result of the nature of the work or of working conditions during the 
year previous to its appearance. 

The regulations give a list of occupational diseases for which indemnities may 
be paid. Among them are pneumoconiosis in all its forms; lead poisoning; occupa- 
tional dermatosis; pulmonary tuberculosis; and chronic bronchitis as a source 
of partial incapacity. 

The regulations also require employers to provide a medical examination for 
workers before engaging them. If this examination is not given it is presumed that 
— — was in good health when engaged and no proof to the contrary is 
admitted.! 


Workers’ INSURANCE AND SAVINGS FuND 


The Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund of Bolivia, which collects the 

compulsory savings of wage earners and pays indemnities on behalf of the em- 

loyer for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, has published a report 
or the years 1940-42.? 


Indemnities for Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases. 


In 1942, 8,995 workers received indemnities for temporary disability, 172 
for permanent disability, and 701 for occupational diseases. Among the cases of* 
occupational diseases for which indemnities were paid 370 were for pneumoco- 
niosis, 220 for pulmonary tuberculosis, and 93 for chronic bronchitis. 

The report makes clear that according to the experience gained in operating 
the fund the payment of two years’ salary for total and permanent disability is 
insufficient, and that the same is true as > pe indemnities for partial disability. 
It therefore proposes the establishment of a scheme to give assistance to those 
temporarily disabled until they are completely recovered and pensions for life 
to those totally disabled. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 579. 
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From the second quarter of 1935 until 31 December 1942, the Fund paid 
23,526,733.03 bolivianos for 4,959 cases of permanent disability and 45,851 
cases of temporary disability. 


Workers’ Compulsory Savings. 

Between 1935 and 1942 workers’ compulsory savings in 182 mining under- 
takings reached a sum of about 50 million bolivianos, from which more than 
12 million have been withdrawn. 

The report points out that this scheme of workers’ compulsory savings should 
be developed into a scheme of old-age and invalidity pensions. 


Investments. 


- On 31 December 1942 the Fund had investments worth about 40 million 
bolivianos. More than 50 per cent. of this sum was in mortgages. Six million 
bolivianos were invested in building projects among which were dwellings for 
low-income groups of the population. Other investments were a people's drug- 
store and the purchase of equipment for a workers’ hospital in the city of La Paz. 
Medical Division. 

The medical division of the Fund in the city of La Paz has been provided with 
better public health equipment. This has made possible an X-ray examination 
of all wage earners for tuberculosis by the Abreu system. 2,278 were examined 
and 90 per cent. were found to be in good health, 8 per cent. had scarred tissues 
and only 2 per cent. had active tuberculosis. 

The medical division provides consultant services in clinics and assistance 
for industrial accidents. In 1942, 269 persons were successfully treated in the 
clinics and 48 accident cases were dealt with. Various types of injury and fractures 
are the most frequent accidents and make up 35 and 20 per cent., respectively, 
of the total. 

The report ends by stressing the importance of a determined fight against 
silicosis by means of periodic clinical and X-ray examinations, suitable protective 


legislation and the widespread enforcement o' st preventive measures, 
r 


and the treatment of tuberculosis as a disease resulting from poor housing and 
nutrition, and the general living conditions of workers in the country.' 


SociAL INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 
Civi_ SERVICE SUPERANNUATION AND PENSION FuND 


The National Pension Fund, which insures civil service em- 
ployees in Argentina against the risks of old age, invalidity and 
death, has published a report of its activities for the year 1942. 


Income. 


The Fund had an income of 100,525,880.04 pesos, over 53 million from em- 
‘ens yl contributions, over 39 from the State, and the rest from interest on 

nds and other investments. This income was greater by 3 million than in 
1941. 


Benefits. 


3,935 pensions, with a monthly value of 776,044.87 pesos, were granted in 
the year covered by the report.? 
In April 1942 there were 203,114 persons insured by the Fund. 


RAILWAYMEN’S PENSION FuND 


The Railwaymen’s Pension Fund has submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment on its activities during the year 1942. This was the first report since the 





1 Caja DE SEGuRO y AHORRO OBRERO: Memoria 1940-1942 (La Paz) May 1943. 
2 MINISTERIO DE HACIENDA, Caja NACIONAL DE JUBILACIONES Y PENsIOwgs CrviLes: Memo- 
ria, Ejercicio 1942 (Buenos Aires, 1943) 
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Act of September 1942 was issued for the purpose of reforming the Fund. The 
report points out that the results of the reforms will not be felt until 1943.1 


Income. 


The income for the year from employers’ and wage earners’ contributions 
was 53,007,832.93 pesos. 


Benefits. 


In 1942, 3,350 pensions were granted. About 1,500 were survivors’ pensions 
and were divided between some 3,046 persons; the rest were old-age and invalidity 
nsions. 3,268 pensioners received a total! of 5,590,593.48 . This was 
Solis the application of the reform Act. The average received was 183.3 pesos 
monthly for old-age and invalidity pensions and 91.5 for survivors’ pensions. 
745 invalidity pensions were granted, 28.9 per cent. for diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system, 10.5 per cent. for tuberculosis of the respiratory system, 
and 10.1 per cent. for nervous disorders and diseases of the sensory organs. 
It is interesting to note that 46.2 per cent. of pensions were granted to per- 
sons of Argentine nationality, the rest to foreigners, the majority of whom were 
Italians and Spaniards. 
There were 149,385 contributors, an increase of about 10,000 over 1941. 
The report draws attention to the fact that the results of the fiscal year 1942 
were unsatisfactory and that, even allowing for the reforms introduced, the 
ition of possible beneficiaries who have only a few years’ service or receive 
~ wages, or both, will have to be reconsidered. Out of a total of 166,779 rail- 
way workers, the report points out, 27,630 earned 100 pesos or less a month.? 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT FuND 


The Industrial Accident Fund has submitted its report to the Ministry of 
Finance for the year 1942. 

The total income for this period was 6,422,337.76, of which 5,548,000 pesos 
were paid out in indemnities and the rest invested in property. 

The Fund set up a new department of finance and administration to deal 
with the paying of indemnities for accidents and set aside a larger sum than 
previously for administrative purposes—854,000 ra. 

Expenditure for benefits amounted to 4,793,959.33 pesos, of which 313,449.38 
pesos were awarded to 4,552 registered cases of partial and permanent incapacity 
and a maximum sum of 63.80 pesos monthly to beneficiaries entitled to com- 
pensation for fatal accidents and total incapacity. 

The assets of the Fund were about 400,000 pesos in money and 20 million 
in State bonds. It also had securities to the value of 7 million pesos on 31 De- 
cember 1942. 

The Fund took steps to solve the difficulties resulting from the different 
local regulations passed by the provincial Governments. These regulations 
directed that deposits of the ‘“‘ley organica’’ of the Fund should be made through 
other accident and security funds set up by the provincial authorities. As a 
result of the efforts of the Fund seven provinces adopted the national regula- 
tions and one province suspended the activities of the funds it had established 
until further regulations could be issued.® 


SocrAL INSURANCE IN ECUADOR 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSURANCE FUND IN 1942 


The management of the Insurance Fund of Ecuador has sub- 
mitted a report on its activities for 1942. 


Number of Persons Insured. 


The report states that the exact number of persons insured has not been 
determined, but on the basis of the average number of contributors during 1942 
it has been calculated that there were some 75,377. The Fund in certain cir- 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 387-388. 

2 MINISTERIO DE HACIENDA, Caja NACIONAL DE JUBILACIONES ¥Y PENSIONES DE EMPLEADOS 
FEeRROVIARIOS: Memoria, 1942 (Buenos Aires, 1943). 
3 La Nacién, 25 June 1943. 
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cumstances restored to members their contributions and the number of refunds 
made, according to the report, is an index of unemployment in the country. In 
1942, 2 million sucres were refunded to 7,500 applicants. The same year 2,537 
former members were reinstated and made contributions of approximately 450,000 
sucres. The difference between the number of reinstatements and the number 
of withdrawals does not give an exact figure of those no longer insured because 
many of those who had withdrawn re-entered the insurance scheme as new mem- 
bers. According to the report this refund of contributions cannot replace a pen- 
sion insurance scheme and it has serious disadvantages, since there is danger of 
persons to whom refunds are made withdrawing permanently from the scheme. 


Sickness Insurance. 


The Fund operated 34 dispensaries staffed by trained personnel and giving 
general medical and dental care. Five of these dispensaries were equipped to 
give in-patient hospital care, 3 to practice preventive medicine, 8 to give X-ray 
examinations and treatments, and 17 to give electric and other therapeutic treat- 
ments. Twelve public hospitals and 5 private clinics were affiliated to the Fund 
and it hada staff, in the medical division, of 254, 95 in the administrative depart- 
ment, 68 doctors, 25 dentists, 66 nurses and various laboratory and other tech- 
nicians. 

63,365 patients received treatment. 586,040 visits were paid to doctors and 
60,000 to dentists at a cost to the Fund of about 2,800,000 sucres. This figure 
shows a considerable increase over 1941 both in number of visits and in number of 
patients treated. 


Pensions. 


Three invalidity pensions were granted with an annual value of 2,313.36 
sucres, 32 old-age pensions with a value of 22,469.85 sucres and 253 survivors’ 
pensions with a value of 103,199.00 sucres. The benefits from these 253 pensions 
were divided between 707 persons, the majority of whom were orphans. The 
Fund also granted during the same period funeral benefits amounting to about 
88,000 sucres. 


Investments. 


16,525 personal loans were made in 1942 with a total value of 4,193,266 sucres. 
Loans amounting to 5,832,266.19 were made on mortgages, preferably on build- 
ings, to 457 applicants. One of the main investments of the Fund was in buildings 
for the use of its medical services and dwellings for persons insured by it. Between 
1941 and 1942 it built 263 houses with a value of 3,500,000 sucres and sold 133 
of them to members of the Fund. It also built central offices for its own use. 
The report contains a table showing that the total investments amounted to 
about 54,000,000 sucres, and yielded an annual income of 6.4 per cent. 


Assets. 


The total income of the Fund in 1942 was more than 20 million sucres. Of 
this sum wage earners contributed over 6 millions and employers over 11 millions, 
including fines and interest charges and contributions to the reserve fund. The 
State contributed about 2,400,000 sucres. 

Expenditures for the same period amounted to 8,500,000 sucres, 6 millions 
for sickness benefits, pensions, refunds of contributions and funeral benefits, 
and 2 millions for administrative expenses, of which 1,265,456.83 sucres were 
for salaries. 

The administrative work of the Fund increased greatly during this year and 
it contributed to the investigations which resulted in the new Compulsory In- 
surance Act!, to be enforced at the beginning of 1944.? 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN URUGUAY 


A wide scheme of family allowances was introduced in Uruguay 
by an Act of 12 November 1943 and by regulations issued by 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 499-502. 
2 Informe de la Caja de Seguro 1942 (Quito). 
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Decree No. 1119 of 19 November of the same year. It sets up a 
compulsory Compensation Fund for the payment of family allow- 
ances to all employees and workers, including agricultural workers, 
if the wages of the head of the family (or of husband and wife if 
both are working), together with the allowance do not exceed 200 
pesos monthly. The allowance is payable on behalf of each legiti- 
mate or legitimated child or legally acknowledged child. 


The Fund will be administered by a council to be renewed every two years, 
composed of equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives and one 
Government representative. 

Children under 14 years of age are the direct beneficiaries of the allowance. 
Exceptions are made up to the age of 16 years for children continuing their 
secondary education or apprenticed in a training centre. 

Undertakings and commercial firms may organise their Compensation Funds 
separately or collectively, so long as the financial benefits they grant are equal 
to or greater than those required by the Act. 

Variable contributions will be paid monthly to the Fund of not less than 
1% nor more than 34% per cent. of workers’ wages. This percentage will be fixed 
every three months. For this purpose the Fund will first calculate the sums 
needed to cover the allowances granted, the administration costs, which must 
not come to more than 3 per cent. of the gross receipts, and a reserve fund of 5 
per cent. of the allowances paid; it will also calculate the wages paid to all em- 
ployee members of the Fund. The quotient of these two sums will be the per- 
centage of wages to be charged for the three-month period. Family allowances 
will be granted from this sum up to a maximum of 6 pesos per child. 

In order to build up a reserve for the Fund, employers will contribute for 8 
months 3 per cent. of the total amount paid to their employees in wages and 
salaries. At the end of that time the Government will bring the scheme into 
operation.! 


Pusitic HEALTH IN INDIA 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN NUMBER OF Doctors 


A plan to turn out about 300,000 medical men in the course of 
30 years, which, on completion, would provide at least one doctor 
for each 1,000 of the population, compared with the present ratio 
of about 1 to 10,000, has been adopted by the Health Survey and 
Development Committee, set up by the Government of India 
under the Reconstruction Committee of Council. 


The enforcement of the scheme would require not only better nutrition, 
wider education and higher level of earning power, but it might be necessary 
in the first five years to increase the number of technica! and non-technical work- 
ers. Existing medical institutions would have to be enlarged and new ones estab- 
lished and a Public Health Directorate with a network of provincial auxiliaries 
would be needed. The scheme is to be developed and expanded every five 
years and the work completed in six stages.? 


MEDICAL FACILITIES IN BIHAR 


A scheme for the improvement of medical facilities in rural areas in Bihar, 
estimated to cost annually, when in full working order, Rs. 1,404,000 as sub- 
sidies and Rs. 480,000 as equipment grants, has been adopted by the Public 
Health Committee of the Provincial Post-War Reconstruction Board.’ 








1 Diario Oficial, Vol. 153, No. 11145, 20 Nov. 1943, pp. 251-252A; Vol. 153, No. 11149, 25 
Nov. 1943, p. 279A. 

2 The Statesman (Delhi), 5 May 1944. 

3 The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 29 May 1944. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, in a report on 
its activities from April 1943 to March 1944, states that its mem- 
bership has substantially increased during that period. 

The rise is due to an increase in the membership of some of the 
affiliated national trade union federations, and to the readmission 
of France, which passed from the list of exiled trade union groups 
to the list of regular national centres. 


The complete list of its present membership figures compared with those 
for 1942 is reproduced below: 
Country Membership 
1942 


ik ee 5,954,434 
Argentina 


New Zealand 
Palestine 


Switzerland 
South Africa 





15,081,026 16,172,325¢ 


2 Estimates; returns not completed. 
This is the figure as given; the total is in fact 15,101, 026. 
© This is the figure as given; the total is in fact 16,292,325. 


France was readmitted as a fully affiliated centre by decision of the meetin 
of the Emergency International Trade Union Council (E.1.T.U.C.) on 30 Marc 
1944. The figures given above for France are those of the membership in North 
Africa, which is part of Metropolitan France. The report further recalls that the 
old Confédération générale du Travail (C.G.T.) has been reconstituted as an under- 
ground organisation in France and carries out extensive trade union activities, 
using by ingenious methods the existing trade union machinery. 

In Italy, says the report, a beginning has been made towards trade union 
reconstruction. Although the masses of industrial workers are under enemy 
occupation in the industrial centres north of Rome, some industrial activities 
have been resumed under reasonably free conditions in Sicily, Sardinia and south- 
ern Italy. First hand information is however still lacking regarding the signifi- 
cance of the various trade union movements which claim to have been established. 

During the period under review, the E.I.T.U.C. held several meetings, at 
which an average of 10 national trade union movements and 11 international 
trade secretariats were represented either by regularly appointed official dele- 
gates or by former executive members acting as observers. The most important 
item dealt with during the period under review by the Emergency Council was 
the drafting of two programmes, namely, the Reconstruction of the International 
Trade Union Movement and the Social and Economic Demands of the I.F.T.U. 
for the Post-war World.! 

These two documents are now circulating among all organisations concerned. 
A summary of the latter programme will be found elsewhere in this issue.” 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 397. 
2 See p. 215. 
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‘ 

An extraordinary meeting of the E.I.T.U.C. was called on 12 May 1943 to 
discuss the position of the International Labour Office with regard to post-war 
perreeten, and was attended by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 

The report states that the International Trade Union Movement felt very 
strongly that the I.L.O. had been ignored for a considerable time by Allied 
Governments as regards participation in international decisions. The Allied 
Governments had frequently promised that the I.L.O. and the representatives 
of labour would be intimately associated both with the preparatory and with 
the executive work of post-war reconstruction. Yet the LL.O. was not even 
invited to attend the Conference relating to Food and Agriculture held in Hot 
Springs in May 1943 and its representatives attended the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence of November 1943 on Relief and Rehabilitation only as observers. 

The report urges that the Governments of the Allied Nations should seriously 
consider a change of attitude in the matter of labour representation, since no 
decisions concerning post-war problems will stand the test of time unless sup- 
ported by organised labour. 

Referring to the World Trade Union Conference, the report says that many 
have asked why a Conference of such an eminently international character was 
convened by the British Trade Union Congress instead of by the I.F.T.U. (It 
will be recalled that the World Conference, originally called for June 1944, was 
postponed on account of travel restrictions imposed by the British Government in 
view of invasion plans.) Before the British T.U.C. took its final decision at its 1943 
Congress, states the report, preliminary consultations had already taken place 
between the General Secretaries of the British T.U.C., and the I.F.T.U., and the 
Emergency International Trade Union Council at its meeting of 23 September 
1943 reported its approval of the British initiative. The report continues: 


the urgent need of a World Trade Union Conference being recognised, 
it will be agreed that no organisation either national or international is stra- 
tegically better placed than the British T.U.C. to call it. . . Insistence on 
the strict observance of the constitutional competence of the I.F.T.U. would 
rule out the practical possibilities of calling such a Conference... The 
1.F.T.U. would also encounter political and technical difficulties which the 
British T.U.C. would not have to contend with. . . The foregoing considera- 
tions were in the minds of the General Secretaries of the British T.U.C. and 
of the I.F.T.U. when they agreed that all the advantages for taking the 
initiative for the calling of the World Conference were with the British T.U.C.* 


Tue TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


At the 12th plenary meeting of ‘the All Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., held in Moscow on 15 March 1944, 
the following changes were made in the executive of the Soviet 
trade union movement. 


In view of the election of Mr. N. M. Schvernik to the position of first sub- 
stitute to the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
and to the chairmanship of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, it was decided to relieve him of the ition 
he at present occupies in the Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. 

At his own request the meeting also decided to relieve Mr. P. G. Moscatov 
of his functions as Secretary of the Central Council of Trade Unions, and another 
post was assigned to him. 

Mr. V. V. Kousnietsov, Chairman of the Central Council of Central Iron and 
Steel Trade Unions, was also unanimously elected Chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. 

The Secretariat of the Central Council was completed by the appointment 
of Mr. M. P. Tarasov, Chairman of the Central Council of the Central Railways 
Trade Union; Mr. E. J. Sidorenko, Chairman of the Central Council of the Union 
of Workers in Electric Power Stations; and Mr. L. N. Soloviev, Chief of the 
Organisation Section of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 

The following were unanimously elected members of the Presidium of the 





‘ 1 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions: Report on Activities 1943-1944 (London, 
1944). 
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Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R.: Messrs. Kousnietsov, Tarasov, 
Sidorenko and Soloviev, as well as 10 other chairmen of the Central Councils 
of Trade Unions.! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE APPLICATION OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA FOR REAFFILIATION 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
which met in Philadelphia in May 1944, again discussed the ques- 
tion of the reaffiliation of the United Mine Workers of America 
with the A.F. of L.? 


The Council reaffirmed its previous declaration with regard to the application 
for reaffiliation of the U.M.W.A., holding that this organisation can return to 
the Federation with the jurisdiction it enjoyed when it left, but rejected the 
demand of the U.M.W.A. for the postponement of decision on jurisdictional 
conflicts until after reaffiliation. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the U.M.W.A., when informed of this decision, 
announced his withdrawal of the application for reaffiliation.’ 


THE BrITISH NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The annual report of the British National Federation of Pro- 
fessional Workers covering the year 1943 was recently published. 
It records a 40 per cent. growth in membership of the Federation 
in the three years 1940-1943, the figure of 250,000 members being 
given at the annual Conference held in February 1944. 


The report gives a brief summary of the activities of the Federation during 
the year under review. Amongst other matters it mentions the use made by cer- 
tain employers of the Foremen and Staff Mutual Benefit Society and similar 
bodies, as well as of staff superannuation schemes, to debar administrative, 
supervisory and technical staff from trade union membership. The Federation 
was asked to take parliamentary action and it is investigating the legal difficul- 
ties involved and possible remedies. 

The question of adequate standards of working conditions in offices has been 
under review and careful attention is being given to the problem of the planning 
and equipment of the new offices which will replace the old and unsuitable build- 
ings destroyed by bombs. It is noted that wartime deficiencies of staff have 
virtually suspended the inspection of offices by the local authorities in most 
towns, and it will be the task of the Federation and affiliated unions to see that 
this is everywhere resumed as soon as circumstances permit. Mention is made 
of the harmful effect of bad office accommodation on health. 

While welcoming the Ministry of Health maintenance allowances to workers 
who give up lucrative employment to undergo treatment for tuberculosis, the 
Federation protests against the discrimination which denies the allowance to 
chronic cases. 

Inadequate payment of overtime has long been a grievance of non-manual 
workers, especially of those holding responsible posts, and the Federation is 
gratified to know that affiliated unions have adopted the policy of pressing in 
specific cases for adequate remuneration of blackcoated staff. 

As regards its international activities, the Federation has direct relations 
with the International Labour Office through the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Workers, and contact has been maintained both with the London Office 
of the I.L.O. and with its headquarters in Montreal. A letter was written by the 
Federation to the Acting Director of the I.L.O. on the occasion of the Governing 
Body meeting in December 1943, pointing out that non-manual posts in Great 





1 Pravda, 16 Mar. 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 122, and Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 541. 

3 American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, 9 May 1944. 
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Britain accounted for some 20 to 25 per cent. of employed people, that this per- 
centage was still rising, that this doubtless applied in other countries also, and 
there was therefore ‘“‘very solid reason for keeping them fully in mind” in any 
programme of work the I.L.O. might embark upon. 


ALL-INDIA CONFERENCE OF THE INDIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The first session of the All-India Conference of the Indian 
Federation of Labour was held at Bombay on 27 to 29 December 
1943, with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta as president. An excerpt from 
the president’s address and a short summary of the resolutions 
adopted is given below. 


The President's Address. 


The president declared that the aim of the labour movement was to abolish 
“vested interests from every point of vantage’”’ and establish freedom based on 
the democratic foundation—the greatest good of the greatest number. He main- 
tained that 


the number of unions which participated in the inauguration of this 
Federation was nearly a hundred, representing over 200,000 workers. We 
gathered support as we went along and very soon outstripped the older organ- 
isation (The All-India Trade Union Congress) both in number of unions 
affiliated to the Federation and in the strength of their membership. Industrial 
workers of all categories, textile (both cotton and jute), railways, dockyards, 
seamen, tramwaymen, port trusts and other transport workers came within 
our fold. Engineering, municipal, iron and steel workers and labour in smaller 
industries are all adequately represented in the Federation. Today, after two 
years, we have a total strength of 250 unions and over 300,000 workers. We 
can claim without fear of challenge that we have the majority of organised 
labour affiliated to us. 


Resolutions. 


One of the resolutions unanimously endorsed the 18 Fundamental Principles 
of the Constitution of Free India, formulated by the Radical Democratic Party, 
and demanded that the future constitution of India should be based on these 
principles of democratic freedom. 

Another resolution welcomed plans for rationalisation of industries, but 
demanded that rationalisation be combined with shorter hours of work and a 
comprehensive plan for opening up new avenues of employment. Another resolu- 
tion called upon the working class to strive for political power and appointed a 
committee of three to prepare a labour plan for the post-war period. 

Other resolutions urged the Government of India to recognise the Indian 
Federation of Labour as the only All-India Organisation of Labour; to increase 
the representation of labour in the Central Assembly; to transfer questions affect- 
ing seamen, dock workers and other classes of labour, now dealt with by the 
Commerce Department, to the Labour Department; to abolish the system of 
contract labour; to establish tripartite Wages Boards for all industries and all 
regions in the country; and to inaugurate at an early date the contemplated 
sickness insurance scheme. 

The Conference welcomed the pro 1 of the British Trades Union Congress 
to organise a World Trade Union Conference in London in June 1944 and decided 
to open an office of the Indian Federation of Labour in London to give publicity 
in Great Britain to the problems of Indian workers. It emphasised the need for 
uniform labour conditions in British India and Indian States, favoured the prin- 
ciple of one union for each industry, urged effective representation of labour in 
the different legislative, executive and administrative bodies, and decided to 
resist the attempt made by the Government of India and employers to curtail 
the cost-of-living bonuses as a measure for checking inflation.? 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was re-elected as President of the Federation for 1944 
and Mr. M. N. Roy as General Secretary.’ 





oo eames FEDERATION OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS: Twenty-fourth Annual Report (London, 
. Communication to the I.L.0. 
3 The Vanguard, 4 Jan. 1944. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION IN CosTA RICA 


The Archbishop of Costa Rica, Mgr. Sanabria, recently declared 
that the Catholic Church does not restrict the freedom of workers 
to join the trade union of their choice, and that Costa-Rican workers 
may join either the Confederation of Costa-Rican Workers (Con- 
federacién de Trabajadores de Costa Rica) or the ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ 
Central Federation of Costa-Rican Trade Unions (Central de Sin- 
dicatos Costarricenses ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’), with full freedom of 
conscience and without prejudice to their. religious beliefs.' 


The second organisation is a trade union founded in 1943 by a Roman 
Catholic priest. 








1 La Tribuna, 12 Mar. 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’’, pp. 118-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the July issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the October issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”). 
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in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given abov 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. 





2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 


daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * Three 
first quarters. 4 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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1 Mar. 2 Apr. 4 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
4 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. § Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 

Great Britain. Including Northern Ireland. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Ineluding Eastern Territories and Transyl- 
vania. * Mar. ¢ Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 
5 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. * Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. 4 July. 
‘Jan. ‘Incl.juveniles. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 7’ Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. ® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 
actually worked per month. ® Mar. 10 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 
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. Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each » 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; —y 4 : averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate 
Switserland. Annual fi : ovens ee 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ? Jan.-June. # Two first quarters. 4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia only. 
ugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 








Indices of International Comparison of 
Food Prices for October 1942 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1942' the 
relative food prices in 17 countries are shown in the table on p. 273 
in the form of percentage indices. The indices are arranged in 
columns according to the country chosen as base: the figures show 
average food prices in each other country as a percentage of that 
in the base country. Thus the figure 78 opposite Canada in the 
column headed United States means that (at official rates of ex- 
change) food prices in Canada average 78 per cent. of those in the 
United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain cities 
in each country—prices being expressed in a common currency, 
the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in October 
1942—with the aid of group baskets showing food consumption 
in wage earners’ families in countries with similar food habits. 
The retail prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office and 
published in the July 1944 number of the Review, which indicates 
also the cities to which the prices relate.! The exchange rates were 
taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League of 
Nations.2, Where, as in most countries the exchanges are now 
officially stabilised or subject to official control, and where, in 
addition, prices of foodstuffs are controlled, the indices of relative 
food prices obviously have a highly artificial character. Com- 
parisons between countries having relatively free intercourse such 
as between Canada and United States are of course of much greater 
significance than those between countries where intercourse is 
restricted or commercial relations severed. For one or two countries 
—for example, Argentina—free rates of exchange are quoted in 
addition to the official rates. The indices given are based on the 
official rates.* 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 130-135; ‘Retail 
Prices in Certain Countries in October 1942”. The prices used for each coun- 
try are the averages for the group of towns as indicated, except that in Chile and 
Mexico and where no group of towns is shown, prices for the capital city are used. 

2 In the case of Bulgaria, France and Sweden, exchange rates were quoted 
in Swiss francs, which have been converted into U.S. yn othe by applying the 
exchange rate of Swiss francs in terms of the dollar; in the cases of Denmark 
and Finland, exchange rates were quoted in Swedish krone, which have been 
similarly converted, through the intermediary quotation of Swiss francs, in terms 
of the U.S. dollar. 

3 To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Argentina by 1.25, and those in 
the row for Argentina by 0.80; for Canada multiply rates in the column headed 
Canada by 1.04 and those in the row for Canada by 0.96; and for Chile multiply 
rates in the column headed Chile by 1.29, and in the row for Chile by 0.77. 
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In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the ‘‘basket’’ corresponding to the base 
country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost in the 
two countries of the “basket” corresponding to the other country. 
This calculation is made independently for each pair of countries, 
thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption habits of 
the base country and of the other country as reflected in their 
respective ‘‘baskets’’. When both countries are in the same group 
the comparison rests on the relative cost of a single basket.! 

In the calculations six groups of countries are used, the first 
consisting of Turkey and Bulgaria; the second, of France and the 
Union of South Africa; the third, of Canada, United States, Den- 
mark, Great Britain and Australia; the fourth, of Finland, Sweden 
and Switzerland; the fifth, of Argentina and New Zealand; and 
the sixth, of Mexico and Colombia. 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food prices in relation to a third country is inaccurate 
and strictly speaking incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the 
average of food prices in Canada in relation to that in Mexico on 
the basis of their percentage indices with respect to the United 
States, namely 78 and 50, will give 156, instead of the correct 
figure of 161 shown opposite Canada in the column headed Mexico. 
The difference is due to the differences in the respective baskets 
used in the calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be borne in mind that the 
figures are based on 17 food commodities only.? Rent, fuel and light, 
clothing, and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus the 
results give comparisons not of the whole of the cost of living but 
of food prices only. 

The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
from inaccuracies in quantities and prices used in the calculations. 
Too much stress should not be paid to the exact units in these per- 
centages. 

Interesting comparisons can be made with similar figures for 
October 1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, and for October 1940 and 1941 as published in the Year 
Book for 1942. This comparison shows, as indeed should be ex- 
pected, considerable shifts in the percentage indices of the average 
food prices between countries according as food prices of the base 
country between the different dates in October 1938, 1940, 1941 
and 1942, rose more rapidly or less rapidly than in the country 
with which the comparison is made. Obviously in periods of rapidly 
changing prices, or of rapidly fluctuating exchange rates, these 
indices may soon become out of date and require modification to 
continue to reflect relative average food prices in the different 
countries.’ 


1 For furter details of method, see INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE: Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1942; and International Comparisons of Food Costs, 
by Robert Morse Wooppury (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24). 

? Two items, macaroni and margarine, were omitted from the list given in 
the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942, p. 172. 

® Such modification might be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the food prices indices for the two countries compared 
is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since the date 
to which the indices relate. 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Carpenter, J. Henry. Peace through Co-operation. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. x + 113 pp. $1.25. 


A spirited tract by a Church leader on “the deeper significance of the co- 
operative movement as a force for just and righteous living and as a way towards 
peace’’. . 


Chamberlain, Neil W. Collective Bargaining Procedures. Washington ,D.C., 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 141 pp. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.50. 


A description of the various procedures followed in the negotiation of collec- 
tive agreements in the United States] Collective agreements are considered not 
as a means for dealing with grievancts and for preventing strikes and lockouts, 
but rather as the mutual participation of management and labour in the de- 
termination of the conditions of their relationship. The information made avail- 
able may suggest the manner in which trade union leaders and company managers 
could to mutual advantage improve their bargaining techniques. 


Blodgett, Ralph H. Comparative Economic Systems. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. xi + 845 pp. $4. 

Designed as a text, this informative book describes the economic systems 
of capitalism, socialism, communism and fascism. The author makes comparisons 
of government, organisation of production, agriculture, mechanism of exchange, 
credit, banking and investment, labour, international trade and public finance 
under different systems. 


Braun, Kurt. The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. Philadelphia, The 
Blakiston Company, 1944. xii + 306 pp. $3.50. 


This book’ purports to give the most complete analysis of the fundamental 
principles which are at the basis of the various conciliation and arbitration agencies 
set up by Federal as well as State Government authorities for the adjustment 
of industrial disputes in the United States. Considerable space is devoted to a 
description of the systems which were in operation in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic and later. The author’s claim in the preface (previous books on 
the subject -were chiefly concerned with descriptions of existing machinery for 
the settlement of labour disputes. The emphasis of the study presented here 
is laid upon an analysis of the basic problems and fundamental principles that 
underlie all adjustments of labour controversies) overlooks certain studies 
published by the International Labour Office, such as Conciliation and Arbitra- 
a Industrial Disputes, published in 1943, and Labour Courts, published in 


Burnham, John. Total War. The Economic Theory of a War Economy. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1943. 339 pp. $2. 

An interesting outline of a theoretical total war economy in which the civilian 
share is reduced to bare essentials in order to achieve maximum industrial mobi- 
lisation for war. The author holds that such an economy requires complete 
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subordination of individual business interests to the national interest, together 
with regimentation and close State supervision of private industry. He describes 
the drastic measures necessary to complete the programme in all sectors of the 
economy, including production, finance, marketing, labour, capital, and agri- 
culture. The book deals with theoretical possibilities, however, and does not 
attempt to examine the extent to which these measures could be icy in the 
face of political and practical difficulties or the extent to which they have already 


been applied in belligerent countries. 


Fabian Society. Plan for Britain. A Collection of Essays. London, George 
Routledge & Sons, 1943. vii + 127 pp. 


These Fabian lectures were given in the autumn of 1942, the lecturers and 
their respective subjects being Mr. G. D. H. Cole, “Plan for Living’; Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, M.P., “Plan for Work"’; Mr. Jim Griffiths, M.P., ‘‘Plan for Key Indus- 
tries”; Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, “Plan for the Land’’; Sir William Beveridge, 
“Freedom from Idleness’’; and Professor Harold Laski, ‘‘Choosing the Planners’’. 

This brief and highly condensed work is.concerned principally with the in- 
dustrial future of Great Britain, since only Mr. Easterbrook speaks of agriculture. 
There is agreement among the contributors on both the aims and the methods 
of planning for Britain. As to aims, they seek, above all, full employment, 
which may be regarded as the governing factor of the Plan, the utilisation of 
science and technicians to the utmost degree, and the utmost development of 
all the latent and actual resources of the world no less than of Great Britain. 
If large-scale organisation and other factors tend to monopoly, then, they hold, 
monopoly must either be owned or at least fully controlled by the public. 

The contributors place diverse emphasis on the various aspects of the method 
by which these aims are to be achieved, but agree on its crucial factors. Thus, 
a policy of consumption and distribution must be set up as the supreme director 
of the nation’s productive activities. Under such a plan some things would be 
given away free of charge, for example, transport, milk, and education, and 
other social services. In other cases, there will . a special non-economic price, 
and in others, again, there will be goods produced for free sale in the market 
which people may buy or not buy, as they wish. Certain basic economic pro- 
cesses must be nationalised, namely, iron and steel, coal, light, power, the organ- 
isation of credit, and overseas trade and transport. There must be the utmost 

romotion of education, technical and otherwise, and training in special skills 
in order to develop personality, but also to satisfy the social and industrial 
needs of the particular society in which the individual is living, and more es- 
— to lay the ground for occupational versatility. A very high degree of 

tate control and perhaps direct management in the basic industries and econo- 
mic processes are necessary, and this implies an appropriate form of organisa- 
tion. The present organisation of the British coal industry is given as one example. 
Great importance is attached to the managerial function in the future, and 
there is united recognition of the general status of trade unions in planned in- 
dustrial organisation. Tradé unions will be subordinate to the Plan; they will 
require to reform their own organisation and functions in order to become more 
instrumental to the development of production, to concern themselves with 
education and research, and to participate in joint management. Lastly, 
public administration, which would be increased in scope and importance by the 
plans suggested, needs reform; and decentralisation within the Plan isessential in 
order to avoid lack of touch with local and individual realities, and to produce 
swift and proper reaction to local needs, and to provide the opportunity for local 
initiative. 
Fisher, Irving and Fisher, Herbert W. Constructive Income Taxation. 
A Proposal for Reform. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 


xiv + 277 pp. $3. 


The authors of this volume maintain that ‘“‘income” as defined in the present 
United States income tax returns is not income in any true sense and that the 
present system of taxation is retarding the growth of the productive equipment 
of the nation. To correct this situation they propose that only income spent, 
that is, income used for consumption purposes should be taxable, and that all 
income saved, that is, income oueeuneltay used for productive purposes, should 
be exempt from taxation. 
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Fleddérus, Mary L., and van Kleeck, Mary. Technology and Livelihood. 
An Inquiry into the Changing Technological Basis for Production as Affecting 
Eapleymens and Living Standards. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. 
237 pp. 1.25. 


This study is limited to the United States, but is intended to serve as a frame 
of reference for other countries also. Its purpose is to enlighten the general reader 
on the extent and precise nature of technological change by making available, 
mainly in the form of quotations, the material contained in a number of govern- 
mental and other reports. The study is divided into two parts, the first dealin 
with the nature of technological change in basic industries, and the second wi 
its effects upon labour requirements and employment opportunities. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 
1943-44, Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 1944. 298 pp. 15s. 


This new double issue of the Year Book is of more than usual interest. Besides 
recording the development of agricultural co-operation in the United States, the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, the British Isles, Western Australia, Nigeria, Cyprus 
and Palestine during the past two or three years, it reproduces in full some twenty 
papers read to the Conference on Co-operative Systems in European Agriculture, 
which was convened in London in April 1943 by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Sixteen countries are covered in this review, including 
all those in enemy occupation and most of those which before the war were dis- 
tinguished for their co-operative achievements. 

A final chapter of the Year Book, contributed by Miss Margaret Digby, dis- 
cusses the role of co-operation in relief and reconstruction. 


Louden, J. K. Wage Incentives. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1944. v + 174 pp. $2.50. 


In this book Mr. Louden, who is production manager of a large American 
manufacturing company, describes the policies, relationships and controls ne- 
cessary to achieve the fundamental purpose of an incentive wage system, namely, 
to “offer a financial incentive for a worker to produce work of an acceptable 
quality over and above a specified quantity”. Emphasising throughout the 
need for carefully developed, strong incentive plans, and without going into 
too much technical detail, Mr. Louden gives a description and comparison of 
the fundamental types of incentive plans, together with the basic requirements 
underlying them and a discussion of related problems of administration, control 
of quality, and cost control reports, and the value of a co-operative effort on 
the part of management and labour. He includes also a plan to reward super- 
visors in departments, upon whose supervision successful operation depends. 


_ Nicholls, William H. and Vieg, John A. Wartime Government in Opera- 
tion. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 1943. xii + 109 pp. $1.50. 


An analysis of the first twenty months of United States participation in the 
war. Limiting their survey to the selected fields of manpower and agriculture, 
the authors examine the programmes adopted, their backgrounds and their 
defects, with a view to showing what corrective measures should be taken by 
all groups in order to bring about a more effective wartime government. 


Research Staff of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. Trade Regulations and Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. 
Cambridge University Press, 1943. x + 275 pp. 15s. 


A technical descriptive study presenting a convenient and detailed picture 
of the development of British commercial policy, and particularly of protec- 
tionism in all its forms, up to the end of 1938. The four sections of the book deal 
with tariffs, non-tariff protection, international agreements and incidental pro- 
tection, each section containing a detailed and informative appendix. 


Straus, Nathan. The Seven Myths of an, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. xviij+j314 + viii pp. Illustrated. $2.75. 


An interesting book in which a former Administrator of the United States 
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Housing Authority shows that slums can only be eliminated by means of a pro- 
gramme of subsidised housing, and effectively refutes a number of common 
criticisms of public housing programmes. Pointing out that slums exist every- 
where, and that the United States Housing Authority has cleared many slum 
areas, the author explains that under the United States Housing Authority 
paqpenene slums are cleared away in exactly the same measure as new health- 
ul housing is provided. He maintains that prefabrication will not reduce costs 
as much as is popularly supposed and shows that the cost of construction under 
the United States Housing Authority has been about one quarter less than the 
average cost of housing built under private enterprise in the United States, 
which even with the aid of the Federal Housing Administration has produced 
little or no housing within the means of those families who need it most. As re- 
emt finance, he considers that existing methods of marketing the bonds of 
ocal housing authorities have paved the way for “establishing the public housing 
pregramene of the post-war era on a basis of Socoeing which will relieve the 
eral Government almost wholly of the responsibility for providing the capital 
funds”. In his opinion public housing would be an ideal public works programme, 
since it would provide immediate large-scale employment and, of all types of 
public works, it produces the greatest amount of employment at the smallest 
cost to the taxpayer; furthermore, it would not uire a large increase in the 
—- debt, as it would be financed as far as poodle by the investment of private 
unds. 
Mr. Straus offers plans for the expansion of housing construction in the post- 
war years and recommends the establishment of a Department of Public Works, 
having the primary objective of assuring a high level of employment and a secon- 
dary objective of improving housing and living conditions. 


Sufrin, Sidney C. Labor Policy and the Business Cycle. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 52 pp. 


A discussion of business cycles and wage policy in which the author surveys 
the chief theories and proposals on the subject, including wage subsidies, the pur- 
chasing power doctrine, the Keynesian policy, and the ibility of combining 
an unemployment insurance programme with wage and hours regulation as a 
desirable technique for business cycle control. In conclusion, the author suggests 
a number of problems to be solved and questions to be investigated in order to 
evolve a wage ‘oggad that will achieve its objectives and yet workable and 
acceptable to the society involved. 





Trueba Urbina, Alberto. Legislacién de Emergencia sobre el Salario In- 
suficiente. Mexico, Ediciones Juridico-Laborales, 1943. vii + 124 pp. 


A useful compilation of the recent Mexican emergency laws providing for 
wage and salary increases and for ceilings on rents and on the prices of necessaries. 


.Wachenheim, Hedwig. Germany in the Transition Period. Studies in Post- 
war Reconstruction, No. 3. New York, The American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs, June 1944. 35 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


This study, Ba memen by a trained German social worker, a former member 


of the Prussian Parliament, with the assistance of a group of former active German 
trade union officials, Siegfried Aufhauser, Alfred Braunthal, and Ernst Fraenkel, 
presents constructive suggestions for the rebuilding of the German labour move- 
ment and for the role a reconstructed labour movement could play in strength- 
ening democratic elements, in preparation for governing Germany after occupa- 
tion. It also deals with other subjects such as the social service and economic 
problems in the transition. The main posal is the appointment of an inter- 
national labour commission, the members of which should be named by the 
Director of the International Labour Office from lists submitted to him by the 
trade unions of (1) the United States; (2) Great Britain; (3) the British Do- 
minions; (4) the other United Nations having independent trade unions; and (5) 
the European neutrals having independent trade unions. As the study points 
out, this plan was drawn up independently of the su tion made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the International Labour Conference in Philadelphia, 
and differs substantially from the Office plan; in particular it does not provide 
for the initial participation of German trade union representatives on the com- 
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mission. The study proposes that the commission should be the trustee of German 
labour until the German trade unions have been fully reconstructed; it should be 
given the right to establish local and regional subcommissions and offices, and to 
co-opt German workers or labour leaders who have distinguished themselves in 
fighting the Nazis. The commission should inform the occupation authorities 
a the Leow situation and suggest necessary reforms. The activities delegated 
to the commission would include supervision of employment services, the organisa- 
tion of labour advisory councils in connection with employment services, the safe- 
guarding of labour interests in the restored social insurance bodies and, in general, 
acting as trustee of the property of the German Labour Front until such time 
as new trade unions have been organised on a national basis. 


Wickizer, V.D. Tea Under International Regulation. Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University, 1944. vi + 198 pp. $2.50. 


An analysis of the development of the tea industry before and after inter- 
national control, in the course of which the author shows that tea is a product 
peculiarly adaptable to regulation and appraises the success of the International 
Tea Exports Regulation Scheme, examining it particularly as a possible pattern 
for future commodity controls. The International Tea Agreement, which was 
entered into in 1933, is unlike other commodity control agreements in that it is 
not a Government scheme; however, without being signatories, Governments 
have given it essential support. Under the agreement the International Tea 
Committee influences the price of tea by assigning export quotas to the producing 
countries; in each country each planter’s quota is decoratiand primarily on the 
basis of past production. Summing up the results of the operation of the agree- 
ment Mr. Wickizer says that under it the industry “has enjoyed greater stability 
than before, conditions of estate labour seem to have been improved and the ulti- 
mate consumers of tea have not been significantly harmed, but there has probably 
been some loss in the industry’s productive efficiency”. He concludes that “‘pro- 
gressive replacement of less efficient by more efficient productive capacity has 
been slower under regulation than it would have been without. From a social 
point of view this may not be objectionable if it is fully offset by arise in labour 
and living conditions. Also offsetting the tendency to shelter inefficient produc- 
tion is the circumstance that many of the large tea companies own numerous 
plantations, the least efficient of which would logically remain unoperated under 
any considerable degree of restriction of output. . . Whatever the problems of 
adjustment that lie ahead in the post-war transition period and later, the tea 
industry, under the Agreement, appears to be better situated to deal with them 
than are producers of most other agricultural crops of international importance.” 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Browder, Earl. Teheran. Our Path in War and Peace. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1944. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Collantes Figueroa, Daniel. Legislacién sobre Colonizacién. Sus Princi- 
pales Aspectos. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1943. 67 pp. 

Laski, Harold J. Faith, Reason, and Civilization. An Essay in Historical 
Analysis. New York, Viking Press; Toronto, Macmillan Company of Canada, 
1944. 187 pp. 

Personnel Administration. The Personnel Function in British Industry. 
London, Personnel Administration, 1943. 19 pp. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Edited by Dr. W. A. RosBson 2nd impression. 15s. net 


“Should be carefully studied... It cannot be too highly recommended.”—The 
Listener. 

“In the spate of post-Beveridge books, I have seen nothing so good as this author- 
itative study by Dr. Robson and his eleven contributors.”—Sir Ronald Davison 
in the Manchester Guardian. 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A. M. Carr-SAuNDERS and others 3rd revised edition. 7s. 6d. net 
“A remarkable and important book, and one hopes . . . that it will be studied 


with the attention it deserves, not only by co-operators, but also by all thinking 
members of the Labour movement.’”—New Statesman and Nation. 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


Joseph A. ScCHUMPETER 2nd impression. 15s. net 


“This excellent book, whether or not one accepts its outlook, is presented with 
ability and clearness.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
“Substantial and important work.” —British Weekly. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC DYNAMICS 


M. KALEcKI 6s. net 


“The student of oe theory will revel in the five essays of which it consists.’’— 


New English Weekly. 
“Highly original method . . . of great practical importance.""—Tribune. 


IRON AND STEEL IN BRITAIN 


T. H. Burnuam and G. O. Hoskins 25s. net 


An examination of the history of the iron and steel industry in Great Britain 
between 1870 and 1930 in order to discover why Britain’s position dropped from 
one of unquestioned predominance to the fourth in rank. 

“Should be of real use and interest to all concerned with the future of the iron 
and steel industry.”"—Birmingham Post. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour. 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions. Also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 


living, etc. 
Rates of subscription: Rs. 9/—per annum; Rs. 4.8.0 for six months; Annas 12 per copy. 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla India). 
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aches Canada advantageously, ; with modifications, to 
Canada’s peacetime economy. 
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JOURNAL OF LEGAL and POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY, $3.50 per annum 
Edited by Georges Gurvitcu, in collaboration with Karl N. LLEWELLYN, 
Robert H. Lowi, Robert Maciver, Roscoe Pounp and T. V. Smita. The 
purpose of the journal is to co-ordinate sociological studies relating tolaw 
and politics. 

SOCIOLOGY OF LAW. By Georges GurvitcH 

DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Henry Pratt Farrcaip. 
Prepared through the co-operation of one hundred scholars $6.00 

TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIOLOGY (to appear in 1944, fall). 

Edited by Georges Gurvitcu in collaboration with Wilbert E. Moors. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dagobert D. Rungs $5.00 
Published by 
Philosophical Library 15 East 40th St., New York City 








AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Partial Contents for August 1944 (Volume IX, Number 4) 


Sociological Elements in Economic Restrictionism C. Arnold ANDERSON 
Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis Erich FRomMM 
The Old New Orleans and the New: A Case for Ecology. . Harlan W. Gi_more 
The Ecology of Political Parties Rudolf HEBERLE 
Ideological Groups Arthur SCHWEITZER 
Differential Fertility j in Completed Oklahoma 

Farm Families William H. SEWELL 
On Errors in Surveys W. Edwards DEMING 


Subscription $4.00 a year Single copies, $1.00 
Conrad TazuBer, Managing Editor 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 























THE ANNALS SEPTEMBER 1944 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


(Tentative title) 

Edited by Wiiu1am G. Carr, Px.D. 
Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission 
and Associate Secretary of the National Education 

Association, Washington, D. C. 

Great interest has been aroused by a proposal to set up an Inter- 
national Agency for Educational and Social Reconstruction, which 
is now being considered for adoption by the governments of the 
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by the State Department, and further action on a large scale may 
occur at any time. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interésted in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 


time to time. 
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